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Cem ? HE Commissioners for the Exhi- 
SSEV-AE bition of 1851, having nearly 
ima completed their purchases of 

Yea) land in Kensington and St. 

aie A) = Margaret’s, Westminster, for 

the proposed institution to be devoted to Indus- 
trial and Artistic Education, our readers will pro- 
bably be glad to have its position and bounda- 





. ries pointed out more precisely than has yet 


been done. The whole quantity purchased is 
about 80 acres. Its eastern boundary in the 
Kensington-road adjoins Lord Auckland’s, 400 
yards west of the Prince of Wales’s Gate into 
Hyde Park, or about 80 yards from the entrance 
to what was long known as Gray’s Nursery. It 
extends along the Kensington-road, westward, 
1,000 feet, but a wedge-shaped portion of this 
frontage, running southward the whole length of 
what is called Gore-lane to a point, being 
covered with somewhat expensive houses, has 
not been purchased; thus the available frontage 
on the Kensington-road is reduced to 580 feet. 
At the western end of the 1,000 feet, a new 
road, 100 feet wide, is about to be formed, run- 
ning southward towards the Old Brompton- 
road to a distance of 2,800 feet, the whole depth 
of the land purchased by the Commissioners. 
This road comes down to the old almshouses in 
what is called Cromwell-lane, founded by Mr. 
Methwold in 1652.* If continued on for 150 
yards it would open into the Old Brompton- 
road, by the side of the Swan Tavern, opposite 
Selwood-lane, and give a direct way from the 
Fulham-road to Kensington. 

The new road is to be intersected at the dis- 
tance of 2,200 feet from the Kensington end by 
mother new road, 80 feet wide, running east 
and west." The eastern boundary of the Com- 
missioners’ land at this end of it is about 60 
yards from the “Bell and Horns,” in the 
Brompton-road. At 130 yards from the “ Bell 
and Horns” the new road we last mentioned will 
tommence, and will run westward, according to 
the Commissioners’ plan, considerably past their 
land, until it meets the Gloucester-road, oppo- 
site the the end of Earl’s Court-lane. There 
will be another road from the Gloucester-road 
to the Commissioners’ land, formed parallel with 
the last-mentioned new road, commencing 
nearly opposite the “Gloucester Arms.” The 
Old Brompton-road, near the “ Bell and Horns,” 
where the new road will commence, is very 
natrow, but negociations are on foot with the 
owners of the piece of land formerly Mr. 
Pollard’s, and adjoining Brompton Churchyard, 
for the purchase of a slip off the front so as to 
widen it. 

The whole cost of the land purchased at the 
date of the Commissioners’ last report, namely, 
about 70 acres, was 213,500/. giving an average 
of 3,050/. per acre. For other pieces a larger 
sum has been paid. 

What the Commissioners have in view is the 
foundation of an institution which shall “serve 
to increase the means of industrial education, 
i: prs the ae of science and art 

pon productive industry,”—an institution to 
he rendered capable, by scholarships and by 
other means, of affiliating local establishments 
over the country and in its colonial possessions. 
_ If the original intentions of the Commis- 
Sloners are carried out, the New National 

(should its removal be determined on) will be 


Placed on the Gore-house estate, fronting Hyde- | °*>2™ 


The old residence known as Cromwell House is in the line of 
once the residence of the 
against the assertion, 








* 
this road. Tradition points it 


park ; the Commercial Museum at the Brompton 
end of the property ; and in the central portion, 
a building in which the different scientific 
societies might meet, and others for “The 
departments of Practical Art and Practical 
Science.” . 

An ancient pathway runs diagonally across 
the land (Brompton-park-lane to Gore-lane, 
before mentioned), but arrangements will doubt- 
less be made, so that neither the public con- 
venience nor the plans of the Commissioners 
will be interfered with. 

The value of the adjoining lands will of course 
be greatly raised by this undertaking; and the 
owners will of course take into immediate con- 
sideration the extension of the proposed roads, 
and prepare for operations of no trifling magni- 
tude. Great improvements have been effected 
in Kensington and the “ village of Brompton ” 
within the last dozen years. What was a 
nursery-ground that number of years ago, in the 
latter place, with a few hedge-bordered lanes 
leading to Kensington, is now the site of 
Pelham-crescent, Thurloe-square, Onslow-square, 
and rows of expensive houses. On the land 
which has been bought by the Commissioners, 
the then owner would make no improvements 
and permit no alterations. It remained rural, it 
is true, but neglected, blocked in, and un- 
approachable, and thus effective movement on 
the part of adjoining owners was prevented. In 
the “Domesday Book,” where, according to 
Faulkner, the title of this parish is written 
Chenesiton,—and as Chenesi was a proper 
name, he thinks “it might have been originally 
termed Chenesi Tun, or the town belonging 
to Chenesi,’—the value of the manor of 
Kensington is put at 10/7. Without going 
back to remote times, however, to give an 
idea of the extent to which land has increased 
in value, it will suffice to say that the sum now 
annually received as rent for some of it is twice 
as much as was paid for the fee simple by the 
fathers of the present owners.* 








AJANGLE ON BELLS ARCHITECTURAL, 
BY A LOVER OF DAY-DREAMS. 
JANGLE THE SEVENTH.T 


EDUCATION. 

* Ane its laws straight?” Icould not shake 
the words from my memory ; yet I was not idle, 
but busily and earnestly employed : still in each 
interval of rest, and indeed more or less con- 
tinually, over and over would these words keep 
recurring to my mind : “ Are its laws straight ?” 
I cannot say that I wished to shake them off 
and cast them from me: I felt their wisdom and 
their truth far too deeply for that; but still 
they gave me some uneasiness, for I could not 
clearly see in what manner and to what extent 
they were applicable to our glorious, yet fallen 
art 


And as I sat thinking in the deepening 
twilight, hardly caring to observe how dark the 
room was growing, and how strange shadows 
fire-thrown flitted fantastically on the walls; 
suddenly the fire shot up into vivid and cheerful 
light, till its rays lit up all the room, and lo! 
Pacifera stood revealed, with her quiet smile 
and thoughtful countenance; and while I hesi- 
tated for a moment ere I addressed her, she thus 
commenced :— 

**¢ Are its laws straight?’ Good would it be 
indeed if all those who, practising the noble art 
of architecture, not coldly and tamely as a means 
= wy ox but ged he ag be Tooker be- 

onging to a noble brother in 
whose care pa el the honour and welfare 
of their art were p! — if, I say, all these did 
but feel the fulness of truth contained in these 


* Amongst the evidences of movement in Kensington and its 
neighbourhood may be mentioned the establishment of a local 
newspaper. the West London Guardian, which deserves the credit 














few rere s pare ~ “gs seo —- to 
carry them into effect : we might hope for bright. 
days for art even now, and many 4 this ‘tae 
upon the earth should live to see them. i 
I cannot say to what extent he who wrote 
these words was right in his application of them : 
I know not how far, and ith what effect, men: 
could be bound down to observances so rigid as- 
the ‘breadth of a fillet.’ Yet, far be it from me- 
to speak of the matter as either impracticable 
or undesirable, when one of so great ‘authority: 
has spoken so decidedly concerning it. ‘And 
yet, though I cannot tell how far this might be 
done, I see another way by which men might 
put in practice these words, with, as I think, 
profit very great and lasting. For let me appeal 
to you, in what bie does the architect in general 
obtain his knowledge of his profession? From 
what sources can he draw that-wisdom and skill 
which are so assuredly necessary to the attain- 
ment of excellence in his art? Alas! is not the 
following, in the majority of instances, the case P 
At an early age he is a Bo in an architect’s- 
office, to be duly inducted into the mysteries and 
truths of his profession ; but has not been there 
long before he finds that there are either no 
mysteries to reveal, or else that his master is 
ignorant of them: and as for the ‘Truth,’ it is 
subject matter of debate amongst men, and 
likely for some time to continue so. There is, 
perhaps, no more mortifying, puzzling, and 
perplexing situation than that of the real, 
earnest seeker after architectural knowledge: 
he neither knows what road to take, nor 
can he find guides able or willing to in- 
form him; and if, determined to work, and 
eager to advance, he sets resolutely to read and 
to study, he probably throws away three-fifths 
of his time, and uses, comparatively speaking, 
Herculean efforts to obtain small results, sole. 
because his energies are misdirected and mis- 
applied. Books he probably has in abundance ; 
and if so, he is most ludicrously puzzled with 
conflicting opinions : one professor s con- 
tinually of Vitruvius, another ridicules that 
worthy altogether; one praises Grecian, and 
another Gothic; one swears by Palladio, and 
another in polite language, though probably 
quite strongly enough, inveighs altogether 
gainst him. Then in our own Gothie, 
while one exalts the so-called ‘ Perpendicular,’ 
another entirely condemns it. Some would 
ensconce themselves in Lancet arches, while 
others think nothing worthy of attention but 
the works they term ‘Decorated.’ Nor if he 
turn his attention to the scientific part of his 
art is even then his task any easier: theories he 
may find in plenty, and which a short walk into 
a neighbouring street will often have the effect’ 
of entirely disproving; great, heavy works on 
science he may find, but the tools are so un- 
wieldy that he cannot lift or use them; and 
his strength and time are wasted in wading 
through masses of prelimi information, 
which he needs not, and which only do him 
injury ; in short, he wants ‘system,’ and with- 
out system of what avail are even the most 
exalted minds and the greatest talents? How, 
then, can we wonder that he should turn out 
careless and indifferent? A mock architect, in 
short, with neither love for his art nor belief 
therein; and the proper remedy for this is to 
make your laws straight. Not allowing, as in the 
present day, just any one and every one, be he 
who he may, Samoa or unlearned, educated or 
illiterate, to assume to himself the title and the: 
office of an architect unchallenged and without 
hindrance ; for if, indeed, once in five hundred: 
years you may by this means secure the services 
and co-operation of a man of real talent; yet: 
consider what a vast hetd of ignorant and un- 
profitable pretenders you are by the same rule 
admitting continually till the profession is fairly 
choked with them and down into the 
very dust. Now I think one of two things is 
in, viz. ef have no 
business in the profession, or architecture is not, 
after all, worth the attention of any man gifted: 
even with a moderate amount of understanding. 
For if a man can, as I have seen done more 
than once, jump suddenly from a stone-mason’s- 
or. 8 s be oe a builder’s: 
and can prove himself able to practise success- 
fully as such years of preparatory study 
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and'a’ induction’ into the profession, it} “Shame,? they all ery, ‘to exclude those who, 
stands to reason: that’ there is i arora laced im a lower sphere, would) but call 
of acquirement:in the said profession—nothing be unable to afford the requisite education ; and: 
hard to be un —nothing, in short, corinioe hed pe — fo Fe on for 
the capacity or beyond the of very com- | which, nevertheless, they were: gi yy nature.’ 
mon’ minds indeed; and Eve ‘ore, a such|‘ Ah, shame, indeed ! people,’ I would 


@ profession cannot be in need of talent, 
these who possess such talent have ~— 
no business there, subjecting themselves and’ 
their gift to voluntary ion. But if on 
the other hand (and this is really the case), if 
much study and thought, and labour are neces- 
sary, even to be enabled to understand, and 


much more to practise, architecture, all these | 


builders, and carpenters, and stone-masons, and 
all other false ae have clearly no riglit, 
nor shadow of right, to put foot within the 
— and scorn ought to attend all 
who do so impose on themselves and 

the public. Make your laws straight. To 
make them so straight that all such impostors 
and intruders should be expelled forthwith, 
would be not only to put a premium on the 
fession, and so induce men of talent. and 
igh mind to enter into its ranks; but it would 
at the same time confer upon them the great 
benefit of making the way easier, and the 
provability surer of ultimate success, and pros- 
perity therein. For the only way by which all 
interlopers could be excluded, would be by 
compelling all to pass a strict examination 
before taking the title and office of architect ; 
and the only way by which any would be able 
to pass so strict an examination, would be by 
going through a —— system of education, 
under qualified and licensed professors and 
teachers, so that there should be no more heart- 


achings through not knowing which path to some cheesemonger’s stores, or perchance weigh 


take, or way to go; no more failure through 
misdirected energy; and no more pirates 
stepping in under false colours to st 
your just rewards. 


away employment may still 
This would be indeed yards, and the ranks of the bricklayers are not 


‘reply ; ‘and could we avoid it this should never 
ibe; but yet, supposing it is so in some half-a- 
‘cmenees port anda mae ceea a 
the r ip, these gifted an 
excluded half-a-dozen, or the hundreds who now: 
‘in the profession have the very bread taken out: 
of their mouths by the hosts of the incom- 
petent and fraudulent, whom a good examina- 
tion would throw overboard altogether? There: 
‘are two sides to every question, and if you are 
‘so eloquent on the subject of your half-a-dozen, 
why let me also urge the cause of my clients. 
Could not I talk, if I chose, of the’ injustice 
now almost universally obtaining; that the 
‘incompetent are on a level with the talented, 
and. the copy-book gleaners with the man’ of 
original alk good thought? Is there nothing 
wrong here? Is it quite right for a man to 
ive time, and spend toil and money to acquire 
fis art, and then find himself defrauded of his 
scanty remuneration by some man who has 
spent none of these? Is there no injustice 
here? To multiply cases would be as tedious 
‘as it certainly is needless. Charity ever begins, 
or ought to begin, at home; and so I for one, 
dear twaddling philanthropist, would sacrifice 
our half-a-dozen for the good of the rest. 
Yosleod, I should consider myself as conferring 
‘a positive benefit on many of the excluded; for 
there are numbers of would-be architects whose 
proper station would have been to superintend 


‘sugar through a summer’s day; or if, indeed, 
their genius craves ~~ prey than this, 
e found in masons’ 


making your laws straight: yet not making yet quite filled up; and, speaking seriously, I 
them any whit more so: than stern necessity is’ should think the life of a stonemason a far more 
even now calling for, if men would but hear happy and more profitable thing than that of 


and listen to her. 


bear such promise of ultimate good, not only to 
the architectural world, but also to the world at 
large, as this scheme of education; indeed, to 


| an understrapper in an architect’s office; inking 
I really know not anything which seems to in plans, copying Pacem or practising 





the deep mysteries of laying down paper. 
Make your laws straight. Were they indeed ; 
thus straightened, and had architecture head- | 


and to whom the very name of ‘ architect’, does 

up an army of unpleasant memories, 
Similarly would reply all the wise and prudent. 
all those who really understand human nature. 
all those, in short, whose opinion is worth takine 
into consideration, and whose decision may be 
regarded as just. Therefore, once more, make 
your laws straight ; for im this’ way you may 
most assuredly do so.” : 

Then she was gone : whereupon I collected 
my writing materials, and placed upon: the 
oO 

e 


a sheet of the very best letter- ie 
following inscription: “Reasons for th Esta. 
blishment of an architectural College; with 
Suggestions as-to the Manner in which it should 
be conducted ;” but beginning to think: of the 
latter part first, I soon got- into such a chaosof: 
conflicting ideas, that L shut up my writing. 
case without venturing any further to dis 
the fair surface of the paper; nor since 
have I felt inclined to resume my task. 








ON THE DECORATIVE PAINTING 
OF POMPEII. 


THE — is Mr. M. D. Wyatt’s transla- 
tion of Signor Abbate’s. paper mentioned in our 
last number :— 

The idea of representing a Pompeian house in, 
the New Crystal Palace is a far more serious, 
intention than may, perhaps, at first sight be 
apparent. Whilst the general form and decora- 
tions of such a building cannot but excite the: 
curiosity of the uninformed visitor, they must: 
also win the attention of the artist by: that: 
more refined sentiment of delight which springs: 
inevitably from the contemplation of objects 
artistically beautiful; and they will, at the same 
time, satisfy the inquiries of those more learned 
students, to whom an opportunity of visiting in 
classic lands the sublime remains of antiquity, 
~, not yet have presented itself. 

f it be true, as I imagine, and’ as few will be 
disposed to deny, that meditation upon the past: 
is one of the most powerful agents in the in-- 
tellectual' education of the present generation, 
then it. must. be obvious that the actual inspee- 


| tion of a restoration of a Pompeian house cannot 


but instil into the mind sensations more pro- 
found than those which are called into being by 


those of the profession itself, its merits can, I' quarters of her own, where she might be studied the passing wonders of the day, or even by the 


think, be hardly overrated. It would give in’ 
the first. place, such a station in society, that the’ 


very mention of their profession would be sufli- 
cient to insure res 


of talent and education, gifted with the feelings 
ofan artist, and yet is just as likely to apper- 
tain to some scheming bricklayer. So that 
what can you expect but looks of suspicion, 


instead of that confidence and respect which’ looking; or at any rate, even if we suppose that 


t to be inspired? Nor is this respect for’ in artistic points an unanimous opinion would 


h I am arguing, anything vain or trifling’; ' never be obtained, it would be perfectly possible 


on the contrary, it must needs’ possess t 
influence in forming the tone of the predeasion; 
aud giving to its members a proper self-respect 
and sense of their true 
who find themselves belongi 
are looked up to and ad , rashly do any-! 
thing calculated to forfeit that esteem; but, on! 
the contrary, it will excite and stimulate them to! 
increased effort to uphold and continue the high 
ion of their class. All know, for instance, 
powerful a motive amongst the military’ 
world the honour of the army has become; and: 
so if architects were in that position 


new life and vigour ts the profession, that T think 
we cannot even anticipate the fulness of its 
results. 
a rd only wa ae can gain’ 
position is e public a guarantee. 
prev wna ll ty i Bg noe 
thorough examination would give’ the desired: 
test, and this alone. 63 
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1 ; and not as now, when tunity thoroughly to investigate the laws.and 
the title of ‘Architect’ may belong to a man’ spirit of the dit 


|the forms; and so you might hope in time for a 


ition. Nor will men knowledge necessary to use every material inits 
to a class who proper manner,—not wood 


18 beer Fn mp For is it wise to intrust 


| without 
\the public but see the 
less squandering of 


‘|or T am greatly 


. | whose houses are one 


with facility, in how many things — not | 
rofit accrue! For instance, those employed in | 
instruction would have ample time and oppor- 


erent styles, and not rest satisfied | 
with skimming the surface, just merely copyi 


living architecture, and see the commencement 
of that revival for which many are so anxiously 


to obtain scientific building ; nor would this be 


any slight thing or lightly to be —— for, 
indeed, could you but resolve and gain the 


aping stone, nor iron 
mimicking wood, but simply using the forms 
most adapted to secure the distinguishing pro- 
rties of the material employed,—you would 
indeed have travelled a good way towards the 
revival of art, and. would certainly have arrived 

at. year One of that longed-for period. 
cation is indeed necessary. That education 


can only be secured by “it the only 
door by which the profession can be entered ; 
and, therefore, it behoves every one who has the 


welfare of his profession’ at heart, to do all he 
can and to exert all his influence to make -in this 
manner the laws of architecture straight. 

To the public; also, the’ matter is one’ of no 
little importance ; and we may appéal to’ them 
with confidence, as in one part of the question 
there would be, I think, but few who would give: 


as architects are now intrusted, 
of their ability? Could 


men 
some 








thick crowd of the philanthropic mischief-makers 


perpetual mortification, 


abstract investigations of archeology. The’ 
tendency to constant changes and transforma- 
tions: in the national: customs of the various 
peoples of the earth; and in their employment of 


all things n te sustain life, constitutes 
in a great degree the peculiar characteristic of. 
the present and furnishes an important 


element in the activity of the English people; 
at the same time vanditeating. to thee pati 
perity and industrial celebrity. 

In the a of this _ of Saeneapes = 
transition, where scarcely anything appears to’ 
remain unc from de to day, the Tgninet 
will receive, in the study of a restored Pompeiaw 
house, a profound sensation of surprise at the very: 
little ultimate changes which those arrangements: 
that minister to the artificial wants: of man have 
undergone, after an interval. of nineteen cen- 
turies. The people of England, who now take 
precedence of all others in their study of the 
comforts of life, will find, in such’ a vestige of 
the world, representations of the domestic habits’ 
of a civilized: and powerful people, and materials’ 
for oneraings the question as to: how far the 
interval which has elapsed since the 
building was. constructed. has been one of ad- 
vancement or of retrogression. 

I have'this evening the honour to present to. 


ta ase 


‘many years, of the decorations of 


is: vaslnas tameent-af Ponpei. Einvng bes 
a by Messrs: Owen. ‘and: M. 
yatt to. of the. 
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so: distinguished. for its attainments an 
Le edinatines cof Bompeii ; "but I. shall 
rather confine my observations to the e 
ject for which prety re nan 7 a8 
invited to: this country. I propose, therefore, 
to give a short description of the general 
ment of the houses of Pompeii, and to 
+:to your motice a few personal observa- 
tions on the processes employed in their de- 


Tt: should be borne in mind that the dwellings 
: ii uate to present 
a ete idea of the magnificence of Imperial 
Rome; or of the sumptuous habitations of those 
who were as the conquerors of the 
world; since Pompeii was no more than a city 
of the third rank. When, however, we perceive 
in the dwellings of this-small city the irable 
distribution of the various apartments,— the 

to which they were respectively de- 
voted;—the abundant supply of the luxuries 
and 
the exuberance of art which they display,—we 
cannot but remain impressed with wonder: and 
how much would that wonder be increased, 
should we endeavour to form a notion of the 
t capitals of the country, and of the resi- 

- of consuls and emperors ! 

In all the domestic buildings of Pompeii there 
exists a general similarity of arrangement. They 
have frequently more than one entrance; and 
the external walls are covered with a hard and 
brilliant stucco, often coloured with lively tints 
over a certain portion of the height of the 
fagade. There is little doubt that the greater 
portion of them had a ae two floors, the 
uppermost of which om windows, and 
was terminated with a flat or terrace roof. 
Internally, the’ houses are chiefly distinguished 
from modern dwellings by being divided into 
portions, in conformity with the manners of the 
period; such division consisting in a separation 
of the public from the private portion of the 
house, and involving, to a certain extent, the 
separation of the sexes. 

At.a period when the application of the in- 
tellect to commerce and industry was believed 
to be ee freemen, and when life was 
i public; it was but natural that a 

i every habitation should be accessible 
to.all. When the fair sex had not been raised 
in the scale of social regard to that position 
which has been recognised as its due by the 
great scheme of Christianity,—when women 
were considered by the laws as wholly dependent 
on men,— it was but natural that they should be 

in a state of semi-oriental seclusion. 
ingly, in every Pompeian habitation, the 
apartments of the females were in some manner 
separated from those of the males; and a luxu- 
nous opportunity was: afforded for the private 
and somewhat mysterious display of the attrac- 
tions of female beauty. It may readily be 
imagined _ _ to eye = con- 
sequences of such a as that which recog- 
nised no other love ‘han that based upon mate- 
nial beauty. We should indeed be thankful to 
the spirit of religion and civilisation, which now 
sanctions a purer and more ennobling: affection. 
In the present day, the man who retires to his 
domestic hearth after the fatigues of the day, 
finds in the society of. the female members of 
his family the most refined sources of domestic 
enjoyment. Hence; happily, those divisions so 
common in the houses > arene srongemar see 

u ‘ 

Tho arts are. but. reflections of national cus- 

toms, and will ever bear the impress and present 

t evidences of contem social 
life. In obedience: to. this:law in. the arrange- 
ment of domestic buildings, art, with its won- 
drous: flexibility, adapts itself to the altered 
system of life, ord irs ae country of the 


world more than in 
portion of a Pompeian i had in the 


midst:of it an open hall or atrium.. This atrium 
was of a varying form. in different houses; and 
we learn, on t . . ° 
there were at least five varieties of this 


i 


ies of life,—the love of order, and |i 





through which the water falling on the roof-was 
ing itself into a basin formed 


conveyed, di 
in the floor in the centre of the apartment. 
The opening in the roof was known as the com- 
pluvium, and the basin in which the water was 
collected as the impluvium. The Tetrastyle 
atrium differed but little from the Tuscan, the 
principal variation being that the roof was sup- 
ported by four columns. The Corinthian atrium 
was by far the most magnificent of all, and sur- 
passed the Tetrastyle, not only by the greater 
number of its columns, but by having a. larger 
and more capacious impluvium. This style of 
atrium is only to be met with in the more 
important houses. The Displuviate atrium had 
its roof inclined. to the exterior of the house, so 
that there was no impluvium, and the water 
falling on the roof was conducted at once to the 
exterior. 

To the poorest classes of houses was attached 
only the Testudinate atrium, which was without 
inclination, and had no opening or compluvium. 
The apartments of the females were at the rear 
of the house, and were decorated with columns 
of a more rich character than the simple Greek ; 
and with gardens to delight the senses of their 
fair occupants. The public portion of the house 
consisted of the vestibule and the atrium, parallel 
to the tablmum. Between the wings, or aulm, 
and the tablinum, were the fauces, or passages 
leading to the apartments of the women. The 

rivateportionof the house opened uponagarden. 
ere gushed the waters of the fountain: there 
were disposed the beds and couches of repose. 
The banqueting-hall was provided in the tri- 
clmum. In the exedra the studious found 
materials for the refreshment of the mind, either 
as a cabinet of study .or a gallery of pictures. 
It may suffice to add that the upper floor served, 
for the most part, for magazines or warehouses, 
which were let out by the proprietor of the 
house, and of which there now remain scarcely 
any other traces than the marks of the wooden 
staircases formerly connected with the walls. 

I might dwell much further on the disposition 
and uses of the general habitations of Pompeii, 
as well as the customs indicated by them, did I 
not fear to intrude on many of those archso- 
logical questions, the difficulties of which are 
doubtless well known to the society I have the 
honour to address. 

Proceeding to the few observations I have to 
offer on the paintings which adorn the Pompeian 
houses, I feel on more secure and, since I 
am enabled to speak on the authority of much 

ersonal study. The paintings and mosaics of 

ompeii, for the greater part, bear some. re- 
ference or contain some allusion to the destina- 
tion of the different apartments in which they 
are introduced; and thus we turn at every 
step from subjects grave or gay, to others 
fantastic, or even licentious. Although it would 
be hard to deny the title of an original style to 
the decorations prevalent at Pompeii, it yet 
bears frequent indications of its Grecian deriva- 
tion. The artistic merit of these decorations 
speaks for itself. I cannot, however, refrain 
from pointing out the evidence borne by the 
profusion of paintings and mosaics in the re- 
mains of this third-rate town, to the great yo 
larity of the fine arts at the period of the 
Christian era. In considering these paintings 
and mosaics (not to mention: other monuments 
of a we nope ct — i : 
tribute to the elegance and grace with whic’ 
they have been executed, and from expressing 
our astonishment at the innumerable quantity 
of artists whose labours must have been re- 
quired for the production of so vast a number 
of works. c i 


Such und could never have 
been carried Stan nce devotion. to |-wit 


art, the fruit of which may be recognized in the 
emulation excited by it ing-on to _— 
tion; and that very perfection, once attai 

asa po stimulant in keeping alive 
in the spirit of the people the love of art which 
had originally ingendered it. Thus cause and 
effect co-existed, and quantity and quality were 
alike maintained. 


After many careful investigati I have 
arrived at the conclusion the Pompeian 
paintings were executed in fresco-seceo; but, at 


the same time, there was mixed with the colours 
some resin, or other material capable of giving 


them tenacity, and rendering the impasto of the 





E 
; 


painting was executed consisted of seven 
as Vitruvius has described then : the tet 
three were of sand, the other four of marble dust, 
,Teduced from a fine to a finer texture as each 
, coat was laid on, so that the last coat consisted 
of the very finest powder. These several coat- 
ings were laid one upon another, without allow- 
mg any one to dry: the painter then commenced 
re with the style the principal lines for 
the ground tints: he then indicated with the same 
style the and arabesques, and then pro- 
ceeded to paint in. It will be easily understood 
that. where the painter commenced he found the 
wall moist, hence his colours would unite 
themselves chemically with the lime of the 
intonaeco or plaster, into the pores of which they 
would y insinuate themselves. As, how- 
ever, he proceeded in his work, the wall would 
continue avin , and hence the amalgamation of 
the colours with the surface would be less com- 
plete. Thus, in the present day, we ma: i 
and clearly discern that certain parts of the 
ae of Pompeii have altogether detached 
themselves from the plaster, whilst in other 
parts the adhesion has been complete and 
perfect, although the colours may en been 
applied in the thinziest possible state. Those 
rtions of the wall which have lost their colours 
foxniah a strong argument in age of these 
conclusions, since the scratch of the style which 
served to indicate the grounds, and give the 
main outlines of the arabesques and figures, was 
evidently made _ the wall whilst it was yet 
wet, and whilst the plaster was consequently in 
a soft condition. Wherever the colour has 
flaked off, the strokes of the style appear clean, 
precise, and most exact. 

If, as has been alleged, the paintings of the 
ancients had been made on a dry wall, it is 
certain that the strokes of the style could never 
have left a clean line, but would rather have 
shown a jagged or broken one, unequal im: the 
depth of the various parts of the incision: this 
must necessarily have been the case with plaster 
presenting so hard a surface as that composed 
of marble dust. I am supported in this opinion 
by observing that where the painter has deained 
to produce. an extraordinary effect, he has cut 
out the plaster and inserted a new piece in the 
middle of the wall, and upon that executed 
his picture.. Had it been the custom of that 

riod to paint on walls, there would have 

m no reason for such a renovation, nor should 

we have been enabled to account for so curious 
a process. 

The art, then, of fresco painting, as it is 

and practised by us, was known to 
the ancients, since they, not less frequently than 
es, painted on moist walls. The 

differenee between our method and theirs con- 
sists: in this ;—that the moderns add the plaster 
piece by piece, as the picture is executed, so. as 
to preserve the coating constantly. moist and 
fresh; whilst the aneients applied the plaster 
over the entire surface, and immediately com- 
menced painting,—the moisture i 
diminishing as the painting proceeded. The 
modern method. presents t material diffi- 
culties in the execution of the colouring, but 
when the painter possesses sufficient facilities 
and experience to overcome these difficulties, the 
effect is certain; and that such difficulties are 
by no means insuperable is proved by the fact 
that we see them daily overcome by painters at 
no extraordinary ability. The practical difficulty 
of the Pompeian method was by no means so 
great, inasmuch as their sketchy mode of execu- 
tion enabled them to carry on the work with a 
idity which could only have been practised 
with a limited palette, embracing a very small 
number of tints, The durability of the Pompeian 
method can by no means be regarded as gen 
that of the modern system, since, as I have 
already stated, the last touches of the painter 
adhered much less firmly to the wall than the 
earlier ones. 

There yet remains one observation to make of 


tints glutinous. The 


no slight im ce in the history of art, as 
sting th srs hh we nay ee 
examine 
ia ; Thoae walls which on the 4 
a building. e brilliant 
red by the it of cinnabar, 





i darken. in colour until they at length 
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become perfectly black: from that tint, after a 
few months, they sink into a dead yellow, and 
ultimately, fading away little by little, they are 
lost entirely in a low dirty white. An observa- 
tion of such phenomena leads naturally to some 
inguiry into the means adopted in the first in- 
stance to.-protect the fugitive colours. The 

mestion therefore arises as to how far any of 
the processes of. encaustic verge J have been 
employed ? >It is very certain that however 
efficiently and: rapidly the pigments may have 
been applied, portions have become detached, 
which, on submission to the test. of chemical 
analysis, have been generally found to exhibit 
traces of .-wax. This, however, by no means 
resolves the problem, since we are naturally led 
to inquire whether the wax was applied with the 
colouring matter, or whether the colours were 
not, as I have described, applied upon a moist 
wall, and then, when mB dried, covered 
over with a coating of varnish. Much difference 
of opinion has existed upon this point, but,my 
belief certainly is, that the wax was a posterior 
on n this view I am supported by 
the authority of Pliny the younger, who, in one 
of his letters, relates that a landed proprietor 
of Stabia, in order to preserve the colours of 
the exterior of his house, entered into a contract 
to have his walls covered with a coating of wax 
four times a year. My position is further sus- 
tained by the fact that although colours in 
various states of preparation have been found in 
Pompeii, in none has any mixture of wax been 
discovered. It is scarcely possible to imagine 
the application of such an unguent without its 
having been partially absorbed by the wall to 
which it was applied, and of this throughout 
Pompeii there is no indication. I am further 
absolutely assured on the subject by a considera- 
tion of an artistic nature ; and that is, that any 
admixture of wax with the pigments would have 
effectually rendered impossible the execution of 
those delicate and facile lines and touches so 
constantlyrecurring in the Pompeian decorations. 
For these several reasons I feel convinced that 
a coating of wax was applied to the paintings 
after their completion, in order to effect the 
following objects,—to preserve them from the 
action of the atmosphere, to add to their bril- 
liancy, and to insure their tenacity, to the wall 
by amalgamation with the resinous substance to 
which I have already referred, and the nature of 
which has not been yet discovered. 

It has been found that some pictures into 
which cinnabar enters have exhibited -scarcely. 
any alteration after they have been cut from the 
walls of the houses and. brought to the Museum 
in Naples. This, however, by.no means proves 
that wax was mixed with the colour; for, i 
that had been the case, the means adopted ini 
the Royal Museum for the preservation of such 
fragments would have been altogether unneces- 
sary. Neither does the decay of certain of the 
pietures in anywise disprove the posterior-appli- 
cation of the wax, since, if the proprietor to 
whom Pliny has made allusion required to give 
four coats of wax a year to his house, how can 
it be expected that paintings discovered after an 
interval of twenty centuries, exposed» to the 
action of the atmosphere for many months, and 
covered originally, in all probability, with one 
coating of wax only, should preserve their fresh- 
ness? To sum up my conclusions with 
to these paintings, it is my belief that they were 
executed on a freshly plastered wall,—that resin,. 
or some such substance, alone was mingled with 
the colour, and that wax was applied :to them 
after their completion. 

I cannot’ but feel, gentlemen, that: the true 
wae and mission of the fine arts has rarely had 
a*finer field for its development than it now 
— in the New Crystal Palace. : ‘It is. to 

hoped that the fine arts may be there em- 
ployed to furnish to the mass. of the 
ore materials for the refinement of the intel- 

t; and all that can elevate the nature of public 
diversion. Many centuries have passed: away 
since so noble an idea has been conceived among 
the a of _ — z re tlemen, the 
responsibility which has ed upon me, in 
contributing to « out these ; and I feel, 
‘moreover, proud. of ‘the’ fact, that. any humble 
talent of mine should have been enlisted in 
such a cause, and that by means of that circum- 


monuments ; whereas those of Rome and Pompeii 


myself among the artists of this disti 
nation, to whom I respectfully offer my humble 
tribute of profound consideration and regard. 

Mr. Wyatt added the following remarks :— 
As Signor Abbate has for many years tracedthe 
paintings of Pompeii, so I have endeavoured 
this evening to trace his own remarks, and I 
may perhaps add a few observations in con- 
nexion with the subjects of his drawings, which 
his fear to exhaust your attention sm no 
doubt, restrained him from offering himself. 
The decorations of Pompeii, as you are aware, 
are of two kinds—/formative and pictorial. The 
formative decorations were effected by means of 
stucco, which, of course, was entirely hand- 
worked, and probably almost without any draw- 
ings, the plasterer sketching, in fact, with his 
style, or other tool, and working out the design 
as he went on. In some cases, however, moulds 
were pressed upon the plaster to give the de- 
sired form to the mouldings, as we find proved 
by certain joints in which the moulds have 
overlapped. A curious instance of economy of 
labour in modelling occurs in the ceiling of the 
Tepidarium at Pompeii, where the highly salient 
portions of some of the figures alone have been 
modelled, and all the forms omy to be in 
very low relief are indicated by colour alone. 
It is singular to remark of this ceiling, how 
essentially Roman is every feature of the design. 
The colours employed in the paintings of Pom- 

eii have been subjected to i arg 
or many years past,—originally by the great 
French fener Chaptal, and since then by 
Davy, by Faraday, and many other savans, 
down to M. Chevreul; and they have been 
found to be as nearly as possible identical with 
those used on the monuments of Greece and 
Sicily. In the investigations of the most emi- 
nent chemists, traces of organic matter have 
been found in all the colours of Pompeii and 
Sicily; and that matter is apparently the glue 
or resinous substance on which Signor Abbate 
is unable to enlighten you. The Greeks call 
that “vehicle” “sarcocolla,”’ and it appears, 
from the evidence of Sir Humphrey Davy and 
others, that;it was little else oon size. That 
such a material was used is evident, because 
although the lime would cause the lighter tints 
to. adhere, jt would be impossible to use suffi- 
cient lime in the parts intended to be of darker 
tints, to.cause.them to adhere, without lowering 
considerably! the depth and beauty of the co- 
lowxing. It is a curious circumstance, that in 
thes:Egyptian. colours a resinous composition 
hasbeen found which is in the nature of a var- 
nisk. In the colours.of Greece we find wax, 
but' no trace of lime ; »whereas in those of Sicily 
and Pompeii lime is, in all cases, found with the 
organic matter ; and in those of Etruria without 
it.. A similar: absence of organic matter, and 
traces of the presence of lime, have been observed 
in analysis of: the Gallo-Roman remains’ which 
have been found in: France. 

Signor Abbate. has referred to the changes 
which take -place in the cinnabar colouring of 
the walls of Pompeii. Cinnabar (the “Minium” 
of the ancients) was.a bright vermillion, pro- 
duced:from mercury ; and it may be supposed 
that the atmosphere of Pompeii was deleterious 
to this colour, because being charged with 
sulphur it would. decompose it in the way 
Signor Abbate has.described. 
he: Romans divided their colours into the 
austere” and the “florid.” |The early Greek 
artists had but: four colours~-white, black, 
and .yellow—which were entirely composed of 
earths found in the neighbourhood of. Athens. 


Subsequently, . ‘ coeruleum,” or. blue, was dis- 
covered and used as a frit or smalt, consisting of 


carbonate of soda, with a little copper and some 
lime. The austere colours were in most common 
use, including the red which came from Sino 

in Pontus. e Greeks appear to have brought 
these colours into fashion in Italy, because, in 
our analysis of the Etruscan colours, we find 
that such as were used in Italy previous to the 
advent of Greek artists, were made from earths 
existing in the neighbourhood of. the painted 


were brought from a distance—from the 


Greek colonies, from and other places. 
nen So aay m Pompeii were red, 
y the earth from Sinope ; blue, or cerulean, 





‘stance I have the- opportunity of presenting 


ished | 


——e 





For the latter, the ancients frequently used 4 
white earth, or rather a sort of china-clay, by 
in Pompeii it is found to consist entirely of lime, 

With regard to the position which Pompeii 
and its decorations should occupy in the hi 
of art, I may observe that we are too much in. 
clined to speak: of “ the’ Pampeian style” ag 
though the remains of Pompeti: presented one 
style only ; whereas it is difficult to imagine any 
more concrete phrase of style than that of 
Pompeii. Originally a Greek colony, the tow; 
afterwards became amalgamated with its Samnite 
and Etruscan conquerors. It ultimately 
nerated into a mixed race known as Campani 
and became subject to Rome ; thus, in its various 
vicissitudes, obtaining some modification from 
each existing’ school of art. Altogether we 
have a most charming mixture ’of styles, and any 
person going carefully through the existing 1. 
mains cannot but trace many forms which cannot 
be accounted for, unless they may have been de. 
rived from these mixed sources. In some paint. 
ings we find green and purple used with curious 
white lines, more Etruscan in character than 
anything else: there is a good deal of Greek 
work about the tombs, and in the earlier portion 
of the buildings the Greek style of decoration 
was most prevalent, according with the mom. 
ments which M. Hittorff’ has illustrated in 
Sicily. The decorations in-such cases are divided 
into compartments of flat tints; with central 
pictures, frequently surrounded by frets and 
ornaments of the kind, apparently derived from 
mosaic work. Sabobquenthy the fashion c 
with what was going on in Rome. In the time 
of Augustus, Pliny relates that Ludius, a cele. 
brated painter, introduced a system of arabesque 
decoration; and in the most fashionable houses 
of Pompeii that style appears to have been 
carried to very great perfection. Upon this 
there supervened a more fantastic style, in which 
there is a quantity of architectural work indi- 
cated in thin lines, in a most peculiar manner, 
The Cavalier Canina has attempted to demon- 
strate, from this style of decoration, t 
lines were derived actually from existing mode 
and that the upper apartments and _terraces.of 
Pompeii, some of which were doubtless: con- 
structed of wood, and gaudily: painted, were the 
models upon which this style was founded. 
Hence he has endeavoured to demonstrate that 
every nation possessed, in addition to its severer 
style, an “‘architettina svelta,’”’ a thin style. 
This position is one which I think scarcely 
tenable; because these designs appear to be 
rather the fantastical conjectures of a person 
whose mind was filled with concetti than serious 
productions of any kind. 

Generally the colours at Pompeii are arranged 
in horizontal zones, the lowest being the darkest, 
the second intermediate in depth, and the upper- 
most the lightest of all. Perhaps the most 
striking characteristic of these -works ‘is the 
extraordinary exuberance of invention which 
they — Hardly one moulding or ora- 
ment is like another, and even the two sides of 
the. same ornament are seldom alike. This 1s 
an interesting circumstance, as proving that the 
artists did not trace their dra on the wall, 
but drew them freely as their fancy dictated. 
This is farther illustrated by one’ painting, 
engraved by Mazois, which represents an artis 
taking the portrait of a gentleman, which hes 
doing. with outstretched arm and a free hand, 
and seated at a distance from the picture; 
whereas one of our own portrait painters would 
using the maulstick, and resting his hand almost 
close to his canvas. 

Purity of form and outline are the first con- 
sideration in * —— picture ; but when 
we examine the Pompeian paintings, we 
there is really no outline at ae at all events, 
it is of the slightest possible description ; yet the 
same grace of line and form which chara 
the best works of the Greek artists is univ 
—— This could never have been the case 
ut for a course of the severe study. of 
form handed down by tradition from 
to ion. 


an. that you will 





which is the Egyptian frit, analysed by Sir 


Humphrey’ Davy; yellow. ochre; and white, 
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been endeavouring to render the State 
penn Aepte if Signor Abbate should be 
enabled to carry his decorations out in the way 
which I am sure he wishes to do, the Pompeian 
Court of the New, Crystal Palace will furnish 
a yery interesting model for study hereafter. 











“STEAM SUPERSEDED :” 
ANOTHER NEW MOTIVE POWER; AND ANOTHER. 

We have occasionally, during the last six or 
seven years, remarked, that if air or gas of any 
kind isto be made useful as-a motive power, 
“fixed air”’—a sort of bottled Boreas, as in 
carbonate of lime or carbonate of soda, promises 
well as one of the likeliest, considering that) by 
means of acids, and with little or no expense 
for heat, it’ may readily be liberated to° any 
extent, so as to yield an immense pressure and 
power when confined and condensed’; and ‘may, 
after use, be even refixed by means of quick- 
lime, &c. for reiterated use, while the product 
yielded by the acids would be more valuable than 
the carbonate crigmally cxhsusted, Some at- 
tempt was made two or three years since to realise 
such a power, but with what success we have 
not heard. It had been suggested by us first of 
all as preferable to the Baron de Bode’s bottled 
air or atmospheric air under pressure in iron 
bottles for locomotive purposes in place of coke 
and steam. Our American brethren, we ob- 
serve, have got hold of it, and are, as usual, 
boasting of it as “a new power”—the “ crowning 
work of motive power”—and “destined soon to 
surpass the highest anticipated performances of 
Ericsson’s caloric-engine as much as Captain 
Ericsson believes his power capable of eclipsing 
all previous efforts.” It is called “Salomon’s 

mic-acid-gas engine,” Salomon being, of 
course, an American, and hence the original 
inventor. A company has even been established 
at New York to carry it out. There is, we 
need hardly say, nothing quite new, far less 
peculiarly erican, in the idea, whatever there 
miay bem the engine. Chalk, and dilute sul- 
huric. acid are the agents, as before. At or- 
dinary temperature and pressure, carbonic acid 
insists on the gaseous state; but when sub- 
jected to a pressure of 36 atmospheres, or 
540 lbs. to the square inch, at a temperature of 
40 deg. F eit, it has a pressure of 
1,080 lbs. to the square inch. Its expansibility 
by heat, therefore, will create a motive-power of 
unlimited capacity. Mr. H. W. Adams, a prac- 
cal chemist, made such experiments in 1850 
with this gas, in its generation, its reduction to 
a by a pressure, and also to a solid, that 
he feels justified in reporting on the value of 
the invention, and in testifying to its immense 
power as. a mechanical agent. 

In the new engine, it is said, “the is 
forced from the generator under a prea. of 
540 Ibs. to the square inch, into a reservoir of 
small co per tubes, all united so as to form but 
one conducting main for the liquid, and so bent 

a considerable length of this tubing is 

Mm an air-tight box, whose temperature is 

at 32° by an exhaust pump, worked by 
engine Upon entering this copper tubing 
rom the generator, the gas is reduced to a 
liquid, and the ogee is 3 charged. The 
pressure upon copper tubing is now, it is 
said, 540 Ibs. to the square ino, "A force-pump, 
od also by the engine, is connected to one 
of the copper tube, and at every stroke 

@ given amount of carbonic acid gas into 
4 gas-holder, or substitute for a steam-boiler, 
whose temperature is kept at 45°. When the 
enters this reservoir, it is at once ex- 

. Into gas, and exerts a pressure estimated 
1,080 lbs. to the square inch: Under this 
ge a valve opens its communication with 
Piston, which is worked by the gas; then an 
hg opens in communication with the 
end of the copper tubing, or condenser, 

, at the same moment, the first-named 
Fg valve closes, and another opens at the 
ther end of the piston. ‘The result is, that the 
piston is forced back: into the cylinder under a 
Sapa of 1,080 Ibs. to the square inch, while 
ae in at the other end of the piston is forced 
into the copper tubing and condensed to a 
=< an instantaneous reduction of tempera- 
to 30°, and under a pressure of 540 Ibs. to 


the square inch. Thus. a: perpetual circuit of 
power is kept up.” 

_. The new power. is, said to be comparatively 
inexpensive ; and, among other advantages, it is 
declared that it will probably not cost five 
dollars to run a vessel from the United States 
to Europe ! 

The renown of yet another new motive power 
comes resounding across the broad Atlantic. In 
this case, air-exhaustion is to “eclipse all com- 
petitors.” The principle consists simply in the 
combustion,of lamps, such as spirit lamps, in a 
confined space, and the partial exhaustion of the 
air thus produced, which, notwithstanding the 
prodneaon of carbonic vapours in its place, is 

eclared to have a partial vacuum capable of 
rendering es, boilers, air-pumps, and con- 
densers, all useless in working marine or other 
engines, That a partial vacuum may thus be 
omen there is no doubt. The only novelty 

ere is the idea and the calculation or the proof 
that such a vacuum can be readily made a prac- 
tical and efficient substitute for steam and its 
adjuncts. An engine has been invented on this 

rinciple, it appears, by Mr. J. E. Serrell, of 

ew York, C.E.; and the American commercial 
world are said to be greatly excited by the pros- 
pect which it gives of “steam superseded.’ 








SEWAGE AND WATER. 


INSEPARABLY connected, these two vital re- 
quirements press upon the whole population. 
The existing evils of both strike foreibly upon 
the senses : the one, polluting the air we breathe, 
offends the nostrils; the other, commingli 
with every morsel we swallow, saps the healt 
and prepares the living system for the access of 
most fatal contagion. 

To amend tle system of drainage, powers 
were conferred on the Board of Health to stop 
up cesspools and to constrain householders to 
make direct communication between every 
dwelling and the main. sewer. So far as con- 
cerned many localities, such as courts, alleys, 
and lanes, teeming with poor inhabitants, the 
requirements of these provisions were partially 
carried out, simply because the dread disorder 
which, from the predisposing causes of vitiated 
potable. water, was only endemic, became con- 
tagious as the victims multiplied ; but thousands 
of the better class of houses—even many of 
those in the choicest sof Kensington and 
Brompton, such as the Gore and Brompton- 
grove—still retain the abomination, and harbour, 
concealed under deceitfully shrubbed and floral 
gardens, all the germs of pestilence and death. 

Surely the benefits of sanitary enactments 
ought to be impartially and rigidly enforced, 
and. every house proprietor should, under a 
heavy penalty, be compelled to comply with 
those regulations which are so phate 3 to the 
health of the whole metropolis. 

Years. have been consumed in the war of 
opinion, as to the mode of expurgating the river 
and the sewers,—how it should be done, and 
who was to effect it,—and as. yet no conclusion 
has been arrived at, nor other decision; save that 
the Commissioners of Sewers have been disquali- 
fied; that the projectors of sumpts, of tunnels, 
of pumping-engines, and of deodorising schemes 
have either died off in the contest, or tired 
out by sheer vexation in the desultory civil war 
of opinion. All men feel the scourge, all agree 
that London is badly supplied with the worst of 
water, and that in every recurring summer the 

ublic health is perilled through creeps 
Selenine sewage; and still consultation an 
planning—inoperative planning—go on, whilst- 
the enemy approaches our gates! ' 

The su — extend in a ratio commensurate 
with the growing wealth and commerce of Great 
Britain ; the centre hive of industry becomes 
more compacted; the subjects of life and death 
multiply ; the river reeks more pestiferously ; the 
sewers become more and more inflated with 
lethiferous malaria ; and yet we inquire, “ What 
is the pee fi “ Which is heme sees fr: 
vacillati inoperative, until grim pestilence, 
which foo with the summer’ Key draws his 
lines of circumvallation around our defenceless 
abodes! 

It is idle to trust in supplies of water drawn 
from a vitiated source (and the Thames is pol- 





luted and wholly unfit for human supply, up at 





least to. Henley): it is worse than visionary to 
rely upon the present system of sewers for the ~ 
voidance of exuvie proceeding from two millions ~* 


of beings. As often before recommended in the 
Builder, nothing short of a great arterial sewer 
or tunnel down on the north side to the Essex 
marches, and on the south side down to Plum- 
stead, can effect any permanent good for the 


great. 2 Bey as 

in ie age. of éngineering excellence, it would 
be absurd to imagine aily insuperable difficulty in 
overcoming the want of uatural fall, or declina- 
tion, through the medium of machinery. 

A ini just issued on the subject of 
sewage, as published by Mr. Richard Dover, the 
patented of a new mode of . disinfection and 

esiccatiqn, asserts, in very forcible language, 
that the yalue of the material now lost would 
far exceed the cost of practication involved ta all 
the works; that it might bring into cultivation 
mnillions of acres, now waste; that it might save 
millions per annum now expeuded on Peruvian 
and other guanos ; that it would sustain a vastl 
increased population, for whose benefit it woul 
cheapen the staff of life, for which we are now 
dependent upon foreign cultivation; and that it 
would constitute this kingdom a self-supporting 
and lightly-taxed community. 

Holland supports a dense population, and is 
an exporting country, because ¢Aere no loss of 
exuvie is suffered, but all the waste of domes- 
ticity is applied to reproductive agriculture: 
this is in_ that country done in detail, and in a 
manner which perhaps only old habitudes would. 
sanction. China, too, from. the same causes is 
enabled to victual a population yet more dense. 
England, by an improved cultivation, might 
also, as has been proved by the use of guanos, 
produce abundant supplies for all her domiciled 
subjects; not that. “every rood of ground 
need maintain its man”. (for that would be a 
rude state of society), nor that eyery acre, as 
Mr. Dover argues, gught to do so; for’ there 
are in Great. Britain somewhere about 60,000,000 
of cultivable acres, whereas there are not. quite 
25,000,000 of inhabitants; but the improved 
tillage and enrichment of. even, the existing 
cereal lands, without the breaking up.of pas- 
tures, or even the appropriation of the prodigally 
wasted crown lands, would. suffice to support. 
= invigorate every son and daughter of the. 
soil. 

As to the rival tunnels or sewers, or as to the 
rival and competing companiés which are now 
contending for parliamentary pike in order 
to carry out the grand principles o i : 
the greatest care should be taken by the Legis- 
lature, first to assure that it be well done, and 
efficiently ; seeondly, that due restraints be 
es eer on any public or private companies, 
and that a controlling power be reserved and 
delegated to proper and compétent parties ; 80 
that tyrannous or heavy taxation be not im- 
posed upon the citizens: the irresponsible 
powers conferred upon water companies ought to 

a sufficient warning to committees of the 
eg of pes spon ; a 4 revelations _— 
ve been e as to the jobbing, j ing, an 
other malversations of public petits ing. Br 
in this instance, upon which the commonweal 
and the public health so mainly depend, act as 
a caution against precipitate enactments or 

charters. 

In legalising a company these points are of 

ount importance. Great names have been. 
andareconstantlyinvolved in great delinquencies : 
where enormous gains are at stake, enormous 
and incredible peculations are practised. This 
is advanced advisedly and with due considera- 
tion, for the writer has proofs in hand. 

Whatever plans may be finally adopted, there 
must be a revision and correction of both 
systems, Statesmen, already overburdened with 
official, political, and senatorial functions, cannot 
discharge the duties of active commissioners. 
Men of skill, men of science, and men of 
honesty, must be employed. There is no lack of 
these qualities ; but to find them in conjunction 
with Parliamentary influence—there’s the rub! 

On the other hand, governmental boards are 
not popularly gitzemad as the most. efficient ; 
but private enterprise, as embodied in public 
com , always silyected to the control of 
the executive, with annual accountability and 
under perpetual surveillance, would be the 
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ight medium for the discharge of great duties, 
which, in the doys of ancient Roman dominion, 
—) directed by state fanctionaries, called 
ediles. 

The subject is not — ; but the question 
is one of resistless and stupendous importance, 
and tt must be dealt with. e expense will no 
doubt be enormous, as the works must be ex- 
tensive ; but as regarding the prime element of 
life the most exigent necessity, London 
cannot be in the rear when minor and more 
modern cities advance with the age. 


,QuonpaM. 








THE LABOUR QUESTION, STRIKES, &e. 
Tue London masons have for some weeks 
past been organising a moyement to procure the 
abolition of systematic overtime—the ea 
object sought tobe obtained by the Am: 
Engineers in their late disastrous strike. The 
London members of the masons’ union, accord- 
ing to the Observer, have been polled on the 
point, and only fifteen votes were recorded 
against it. The men profess not to contemplate 
a strike ; but should their demand (payment of 
overtime-as time and a half) be resisted by ‘the 
masters, the men must either abandon their 
ition, or a strike must necessarily follow —— 
e carpenters of Reading demand an. increase 
of 3s, a week in their wages: it is believed the 
masters will avoid the inconvenience of a strike 
by assenting; some of them admitting the just- 
ness of the claim—~-The Oxford carpenters 
and joiners have been holding meetings as to the 
best means of improving their condition with 
reference to an increase of wages.——The 
Leicester bricklayers threaten a strike for an 
advance of 6d. a day, in consequence of the 
demand for hands Derby. Nottingham, and 
ae pa The masters have consented to 
offer 3d. The journeymen mters are also 
taking steps to procure an advance, but their 
chance of an increase is not thouglit so favour- 
able as that of the bricklayers:——-The Sunder- 
land masons have determined to strike, unless 
their wee Ste raised from 24s. to 27s. a week, 
*as ship-building can afford to pay 27s. a week,” 
and in ne of the general demand for 
their skill and labour, the great advance in price 
of provisions, &c.——The Liverpool strikes 
still continue. The carters have struck for an 
advance from 18s. and 22s, to 24s. a week. 
The bricklayers have sent a circular to their 
employers, demanding a like additional sum, and 
a strike was to follow on a refusal. Owing to 
the great extent of building, however, in the 
borough, they are confident of success ——The 
strikes at Bristol, too, continue; but in several 
inistances the demands of the men have been 
eomplied with. A number of men engaged at 
Mr..Cooksley’s large nail factory have struck. 
It is stated that the labourers in different depart- 
ments of trade are about to form a union—— 
The Penzance carpenters and cabinet-makers 
demand an increase of 6d. a day, or from about 
TBs. a week to 21s. One of them, however, 
says, in the Cornish Telegraph, “it is not their 
intention to coerce their employers at present 
to obedience,” but that he “cannot guarantee 
the course of conduct they may pursue should 
their more pacific be treated with 
indifference.”——The dockyard sawyers at 
Portsmouth have struck against the system 
esa called checking, which, they say, 
reduces their wages below a fair point. They 
appeal to the Admiral Superintendent ; but have 
since been checked again.——The very boys 
are formally “striking ” for advance of wages : 
—On Wednesday in last week, a number of 
lads employed at the Victoria Engine-works, 
Kirkdale, struck for an advance from 8s. 6d. or 
4s. to 5s. aweek. Their places were spendity 
supplied by others, whereupon they assem 
in s numbers to adieet 4 their Hess 
force. y threw stones into the boiler.sh 


but, on the appearance of the foreman with a| 
stick, the juvenile turn-outs decamped, breath- | 


ing vi ce against the young hands who had 

supp’ them. With the je ption of a sus- 
iclous case at Glasgow, we are to say that 

fase boys are the only “men” who are 

to have — either —_ or Yew In the in- 

stance at Glasgow, which is one icion, 

and is too shocking, ab oly so'be tran 





a painter, named Morrison, is su d to have 
been murdered by individuals of the same trade, 
who are on strike, and in whose shop Morrison 
had agreed to commence work. The man was 
found pressed to death, it was believed, behind 
a door.——In our notices of the general move- 
ment here given, though we have mainly con- 
fined ourselves to our own departments of 
business, these constitute but a small portion of 
the present movement, which, as we have before 
said, is one of a remarkably general aud exten- 
sive description. Amongst others, the move- 
ment among the railway operatives, and others 
connected with railways, is also extending from 
one line to another, and has now pervaded most 
of the more important lines——-We may here 
note, in connection with the labour question in 
general, that, by a Bill in the House of Com- 
mons, it is proposed to amend the law on the 
subject of combination of workmen, to the 
effect that alterations may be effected in the 
wages or hours of labour, without being con- 
sidered as “‘ molestation ” or obstruction, within 
the Act 6 Geo. IV.c.129. Mr. H. Drummond 
and Mr. 'T.'S. Duncombe are the supporters of 
the Bill, which was issued on Saturday week.—— 
We may also here add that oar. to the 
New York Journal of Commerce, at New York, 
men cannot be had in sufficient numbers to 
perform the Jabour demanded at the shipyards, 
in which there are now many vessels, of every 
variety, in progress. Eighteen shillings a day are 
paid, but with this 5 wid is hong nme ama 
tion, twenty shillings being asked. It is appre- 
hended that the iene will soon naar Nhe 
shape of a demand. 








THE INDUSTRIAL ARTS OF THE 197H 
CENTURY ILLUSTRATED. 


We have already offered our unqualified tes- 
timony to the value and excellence of Mr. 
Digby Wyatt’s large work illustrative of the 
choicest specimens produced by every nation at 
the Great Exhibition.* It is the most important 
application of Chromo-Lithography to the illus- 
tration of the industrial arts that has yet been 
made in this country, and has required the atten- 
tion of many persons, and the expenditure of a 
very sum of money. It is farther remark- 
able for the rapidity with which it has been pro- 
duced, as will evident when we say that it 
consists of 160 large plates and 350 pages of 
> mn, and was not projected till after the 
1st of May, 1851, when twenty draughtsmen were 
set to-work, oy Mr. Shegh, Mr. Smallfield, 
Mr. Clayton, Mr. Pozzi, Mr. Delamotte, Mr. 
Michael, Mr. Butler, Mr. Thomas, Mr. Maye, 
Mr. Rafter, Mr. Hayes, Mr. Pidgeon, Mr. 
Dalziel, Mr. Aglio, Mr. Humphreys, Mr. Vinter, 
and Mr. Millais. 

Mr. D. Wyatt, in his postscript, gives some 

articulars, showing the en involved in trans- 
erring the original drawings to the stone, which 
may be new to some of our readers. The draw- 
ing must first be carefully traced. It is then 
transferred to the stone, by coon ene between 
the surface of the latter and the drawing a sheet 
of thin paper, prepared on the side next the 
stone with red chalk, when the lithographer 
draws upon the stone with a greasy chalk, or 
ink, as the case may be, the whole of the outline 
of the subject, and as much of the shading as 
he may think necessary. On the conclusion of 
this drawing in black and white, the stone is 
sent to the sagen! who, after chemically prepar- 
ing it for the operation, takes off canetully 2 
many impressions as there are colours re 

to perfect the polychromy of the original draw- 
a re impressions on thin paper are a 
whi moist, upon a corresponding number 
of supplementary or colour stones, and 

hroagh the lithographic press. By this means 


Carefully ing the 


amount of each colour in the original drawing, 
‘and noting the points of its i — 
-where, in some cases, it is allowed to appear 





Exhibition of Works ot Industry, 


Great By Mr. 
Wyatt, Architect, Day and Son, Gate- 
fields. 1853, : 


Lincoln's inn- 


a2 





© The Industrial Arts of the 19th Century : a Series of Ilustra- | 
tions of the Choieest Specimens produced by every Nation at the | 


ey 


pure, and in others to enter only into the com: 
position of broken tints,—the artist proceeds 
to indicate upon each stone, in black chalk gp 
ink, the requisite amount for each 

colour. There must be great care exercised as 
to the succession of these-tints, and great atten. 
tion in order that, when.the various stones are 
worked together, the filling in of one colour 
shall exactly meet the space we a0 another, 
The chief lithographer was Mr. is Bedford, 
to whom great credit is due. 


“The greatest number of printings for any one 
subject has been fourteen, and the average «amber 
seven. The edition printed has amounted to 1,800 
copies. Hence, to keep pace with the demand (each 
colour requiring @ separate impression), the printer 
has had to pull the work through the press no fewer 
than 18,000 times, on an average, per week, amount. 
ing in the whole period to 1,350,500 pulls, after 
every one of which the stone requires to 
cleaned, and the paper readjusted for ‘ register.’ It 
may be readily believed that the ‘plant’ locked wp 
in such a work as the present is very extensive, since 
it has required 1,069 stones, weighing in all about 
twenty-five tons. The weight of paper consumed in 
the lithographic department has not been less than 
17,400 lbs.” 


We did not intend giving any extracts from 
the work itself, but a passage meets us so 
strikingly illustrative of the value to a co 
of attention to artistic design, that we quote it. 
The author is speaking of, goldsmiths’ work and 
jewellery, and says,;— 


“The importance to Paris of these branches of 
manufacture, in a commercial and industrial point of 
view, may be estimated from the statement, that in 
1847 works to the value of 134,880,276 francs were 
executed, giving employment to 16,819 workmen, and 
2,892 masters. -Of these, real jewellery occupied 
4401 ; imitative, 2,182. Amongst the 16,819 were 
4,101 females, the highest wages of whom were 
6 francs per day, and the lowest 75 cents: the highest 
wages of the men amounted to 15 franes, and the 
lowest to 1 franc per day. 752 men receive less than 
8 francs per day ; 8,769 receive from 8 to 5 francs; 
1,204 receive more than 5 francs. Of the females 
3,469 gain from 75 cents to 8 francs; 81 gain more 
than 8 francs. The respectability of these classes is 
satisfactory. Of the men who can read and write 
there are 96 per cent.; of women 86 per-cent. The 
children, previous to their apprenticeship, are sent t 
the commercial schools, where they at least begin 
linear drawing. Many improve themselves by attend- 
ing in the evening drawing and mathematical classes; 
and thus it is that taste has been daily. more and more 
developed in the Parisian manufacture.” 


To provide in rapid succession literary notices 
to rr ee I every plate entailed no trifling 
amount of study and research, and the author 
expresses his gratitude to four gentlemen who 
have laid him under. more eapocialc obligations im 
this respect :— 

“To Mr. T. Everall Jones he is indebted for con” 
stant attention and sympathy. ‘By availing himsel 
of his talent as a shorthand-writer, the author has 
alone been enabled to accomplish his task, the majority 
of the articles having been written from dictation; 
while to his acquirements as a student, and to his 
literary abilities, the work is indebted for no less than 
thirty-seven articles ; among which may be especially 
mentioned thevaluable series on the Commerce of India; 
on the Trade of Sheffield and Birmingham ; and on 


English Porcelain,;Earthenware, and;Carpets. From 
more important 


his friend.and pupil, Mr. W. B 

derived fourteen articles, among 
of which may be pointed out those on English furni- 
ture, on Stained Glass, and pert of the series om 
Enaméls, and Damascening. Mr. C. Fowler, in addi- 
tion ‘to assisting the author with occasional extracts 
from German works, has contributed three valuable 
articles, ‘respectively on Encaustic Tiles, on German 
Stoves, and on Terra Cotta. Mr. T. agree 
nished two articles, one on Paperhanging, one 
Florentine Mosaics. For the remainder of the work, 
rather more than one hundred notices, the author 1 
alone and entirely responsible.” 

to e parties in it, incluc 4 
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DISASTER IN NEW CANNON-STREET, 
: CITY. 


An accident has occurred at Messrs. ye tae 
and’Co.’s, furriers, in the neighbourhood of New 
Cannon-street. The facts of the case are as 
nearly as possible as follow :—It being proposed 
to raise the roof another story without displacing 
the materials, it was lifted, by the agency of 
sacks and cranes. Mr. Dymock, the foreman to 

. Brown, was going to inspect the work, and 
while in the street he observed a brick to fall, 
and afterwards a piece of wood; and thinking 
all was not right, he rushed up-stairs just in 
time to hear the crash. There were thirty 
men buried in the rubbish: one had his 
ight arm smashed, which has since been ampu- 
tated; and Messrs. Sampson’s head man is so 
much injured that, if not already dead, there is 
not the slightest hope of his recovery. Mr. 
Brown has but just successfully finished the 
raising of the roof at Sir William Poland’s in a 
similar way. The accident, it is alleged, was 
caused by the snapping of one of the jacks. 

A. B. C. 





- ROME. 

Tue Eternal City ‘has been full of visitors, 
including as many as 35,000 foreigners. Our 
correspondent informs us of the discovery of 
tombs near the Via Appia, that fruitful mine of 
oe meg interest, containing the ashes of the 
freedmen of Nero, Pompey, and Cesar. Dr. E. 
Braun has nearly completed a guide to the 
monumental relics of Rome. The gasworks 
now being erected for the illumination of Rome, 
under the direction of our energetic country- 
man, Mr. James i ineer, are rapidly 
progressing, The Giornale di Roma congratu- 

tes the inhabitants on the advantages which 
will follow their completion. 











THE DRAINAGE OF LONDON AND COM- 


MISSIONERS OF SEWERS. 


Havine reference to your remarks on the 26th ult. 
and to the amending paragraph on the 2nd inst. on 
“The Position of the Great London Drainage Ques- 
tion,” in connection with my name, and with the 
course of proceeding which I had adopted in relation 
to the scheme of arterial i beforethe Metro- 
politan Commission of Sewers, I beg to observe that 
Thave never, by any expression I may have used, 
‘intended to imply that. the commission has practised 
a delusion on the public in of that scheme. 
That a delusion has existed, and probably still exists, 
in the public mind, to the effect that the commissioners 
‘inherited settled plans of deep drainage for the whole 
metropolitan area, is, I believe, certain ;—but the cir- 
cumstance that the commissioners did not, as a body, 
‘concur with me in the propriety of entering into an 
investigation, with a view to its revision, of a scheme 
which they had no present means of carrying out, 
would not justify me in any assertion that would lead 
to the inference which has been drawn, and I repeat 
that I havemever intended to produce any such im- 
“semey as that the commissioners, or any of them, 

to trifle with, or to delmde, the public in the 
matter. 

It is true that Mr. F. Forster's seheme remains in 
the state in which he left it a year-ago ; ‘but it ‘be 
claimed for the present co: ion, that, although no 
Plan has been advanced, and none prepared by it, or 
under its direction, for the thorough drainage of 
London, with a view to the relief of the Thames from 
the — of Pe town, “ commissioners have 
been actively—in incessantly —engaged in apply- 
ing the available funds to the execution yo which 


are essential to the public service, whatever scheme of | 


General relief may be hereafter provided. 
I may, with the less impropriety, speak of the 
I and services of the present commission, because 
4am myself -but temporarily a member of it, and 
eae the of my own Office have not 
me at liberty to apply much time in aid. 
“Wiriiam Hosxrive. 


Fn son wd 


Tue Or Excise Orrick —Our readers will see 
our advertising that the Excise-office in 


: 
: 


82 
or, and conveyed to, the Crown under the authority of 
that-Act in 1772. “The present ‘buildings 
elder and were built in 1768. miircines 


PROVINCIAL NEWS. 

Windsor—The chief stone of the Windsor 
Ragged Schools was laid on Monday in last week 
on ground in Clewer-road, presented by Mr. 
Alderman Bedborough. The building will be 50 
feet long by 20 feet wide. The contract for its 
erection has been taken by Mr. Snowball, of 
Slough. Ina few weeks it will be covered in and 
ready for occupation. 

Wombourn.—The chief stone of a new church 
was laid at Swin or Swindon in this parish, by 
Lady Ward, on Friday in last week. The site 
was given by Lord Ward. The architect is 
Mr. William Bourne, of Dudley. The church, 
which will seat 400 persons, is in the Karl 
Decorated style, and consists of nave and_nort 
aisle, with chancel, &e. The cost is estimated 
at about 1,200/. Lady Ward presented 50/. and 
Lord Ward 100/. towards the cost. 

Kingswood.—According to the Bristol Times, 
the re-opening of Trinity Church, Kingswood, 
took on Wednesday in last week. The 
following are the yon, alterations :—The 
irregular and unsightly high pews have been 
substituted by an uniform ment of 
sittings, with trefoiled bench ends. A new 
pulpit is placed next the north angle of the 
chancel, octagon in plan, and executed im Bath 
scallet stone, with carvings in the several faces. 
A simple and inexpensive—but we hope not on 
that account the less safe—system of warming 
has been introduced. The several works have 
been carried out by Messrs. Willis and Prewett, 
_ the designs of Messrs. Pope, Bindon, and 

rk, 

St. Hilary.—The ger: church, lately de- 
stroyed by fire, is to be rebuilt, it is said, in a 
superior style. 

Willenhali—A_ site for the new church of 
the district parish of St. Stephen has at last 
been got and duly conveyed to her Majesty's 
Commissioners for Building new Churches. 
The original estimate of cost will be- increased 
in consequence of the recent rise in the price 
of materials and labour. 

Warwick.— During the past week, some 
Gothic stalls have been placed in the chancel of 
St. Mary’s Church, Warwick. They are of foreign 
wainscot, and are left in the colour of the wood 
without amy stain. They have been designed 
after the old stalls in Beauchamp 
adjoining. The work is of a massive descrip- 
tion, each stall weighing upwards of 7 cwt.— 
all being in solid oak. Mr. H. Bromwich was 
the contractor, and Mr. Hearn the carver, 
under the superintendence of Messrs. Francis, 
architects. 

Angmering, Sussex.—St. Margaret’s Church has 
been re-built, except the tower, and was re-opened 
for divine service on Easter-day by the Bisho 
of Chichester. The expense has been deleaped 
by Mr.G. H. Kindleside Gratwicke, of Ham-house, 
under the direction of Mr. Teulon, architect. 
Tt consists of chancel, nave, tower, north and 
south aisle, mort chapel, and vestry on the 
north-east of the c teers 5 The north aisle is 
an addition. The seatings are all of oak, also 
the it, prayer-desk, and screen-work. The 
floor is isidiemt with enoauatic tiles. ‘The:weat 
tower-window is filled with diapered glass.and 
angels bearing scrolls. Two of the stamed- 

lass windows are by Messrs. Ward and Nixon; 
the other six by Mr. Gibbs. The walls are built 
with stone of the neighbourhood, with Caen- 
stone windows and dressings, inside and out. 
The decorating has been further carried out by 
illuminated texts beneath the wall-plates of 
the roofs over the arches and ; and 
the east wall of the nave is enriched. Over 
the chancel arch is a diaper of azure and gold, 
with the forming the centre. The 
aap of the arch are occupied by the Lord’s 

rayer and Creed. The.carving of the . 

n 


represe ting natural plants, was exeoutd. by 
Phyfees and Forsyth. Mr. Cushing, of N 
Elmham, Norfolk, was the contractor. 
Newcastle-under-Iyne.—The council have re-: 
solved to provide @ covered market for the 
town, to beerected on a sife in Penkhull-street,. 








Holy Trinity, consists of chancel, 20 feet long; 
nave, 60 feet by 21 feet 6 inches ; south porch and 
vestry on the north-side of chancel, a portion of: 
the latter being made available for a small —— 
by means of an arch in the chancel wall, filled in 
with an oak screen. The style is Early Deco- 
rated. The windows in the nave are all of two 
lights. The west gable is surmounted by a 
turret, containing one small bell. The roofs are 
of high pitch, and covered with tiles. The 
timbers are open and stained. The seats in the 
nave are of eal, with oak cords, plain in cha- 
racter, and stained. The pulpit, which is 
—, from the vestry, is composed of stone 
and oak : . the prayer-desk and chancel fittings are 
of oak. ‘The whole of the wiiidows in the 
chancel are filled with stained glass in patterns. 
The chancel arch, which is loft with moulded 
caps and bases, has on each side angels, 3 feet 
4 inches | in the attitude of prayer. The 
exterior are built of a grey limestone, the 
eneiee being of Bath stone. The church is 
heated by hot-water apparatus, thro h erating 
in the aisle. The architect is Mr. Gabriel. ‘The 
builders were Messrs. Butler and Cleverley. 
The stained glass was provided by Mr. Hudson. 
The new cemetery in which the church stands, 
consisting of y two acres, was presented by 
the Marquis of Lansdowne. It is now being 
laid out under the direction of Mr. Spencer, of 
Bowood, and planted with diodaras, Irish yews, 


and weeping cypress. 

Rochdakeck effort is being made. to 
restore the parish church; and plans have been 
prepared by Mr. Joseph Clarke, of London, for 
the entire reseating,—with new roofs on the 
nave and north aisle, which will be rebuilt,— 
with a chamber for the organ at the east end, 
opening into:the chancel. The frightful galleries 
will be done away with, or at leagt so modified 
that she fine iarures of ro gar will be 
b t..out and seen. v in’ i 
nena of the old church have oun eal 
and, considering how little remains in 
part of Lancashire, are viewed with much 
interest. It will be a costly undertaking, but 
one of the churchwardens heads the list with a 
ei edinburgh —Knox’s Free Church, Canongate 

; 8 5 
was on Thursday in last week. “The 
church and dwelling er form the memorial 
of John Knox. There have been many pone 
to raise a monument to Knox. Castle- 
was once spoken of as the site of such a monu- 
ment. -Next, Knox’s Monment Committee was 
formed ; but this national work remained undone 


till a comparatively poor congregation took it 

up, and earried it chroma . Lassels was 

the architect. fe See 
Kirriemuir —A ‘s@eeehurch, built by the 


West United Presbyterian Congregation, at the 
py Town end, was opéiied on Sunday in last 
wee 

Arbroath.—The enlargement of this town, 
according to Dedling hon wey pert “ 
ing rapidly, elling-houses, “ and su’ 
stantial,” ‘nteniled for working people, are in 

s in different , and soon others 

ca be commenced. Want of houses for the 
labouring class was never more pressingly f 
and this desideratum is not experien 
working le alone. The demand for one 
class has led to a demand on the part of the 
more opulent, and the consequence is, that rents 
generally are on the rise. 
Lossiemouth.—The contract for the new har 
bour improvements has been signed by — 
tors and Mr. Stuart, the contractor. The 
severe weather has much retarded the 
of the works, but the contractor is making Sed 


aly: Beg 
poration fre somes eee las 
been sgpointed to superintend the progress of 
sn es “This town, like Arbroath, has.taken 
— 
in the building line, and, according tothe 
F cane is still a scarcity of 





to be purchased at a cost of about 1,6507. A a design in 

lo of 6,0000. is to be raised on mo of syle of architecture, furnished by Messrs. 

the premises and revenues of the markets, if the | of Elgin, . A whale-fishery co 

Treasury consent to the pro |are.about toerect suitable premises; 4 
Ouemerford, near Calne-—The new chureh at) provements in dee ‘harbour, - 

| this place, which is dedicated in honour of the} going on. 
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REDCLIFFE INFANT SCHOOL, details, however, for fear of being unjust,|for the mistress; and.a covered playground 
BRISTOL. we wil rage tay = y Rg Pe obtain | beneath the school, or aie of the sxhok 
“Years , tise: : a site and e a ool for ts, was|room is eet at the sides 
5 0 ee oe Sa at confirmed in 1845; and by those cautions |in the centre. Ventilation is provided for by 
Brickdale, willed that the proceeds of certain the 
lands $0 “hhide: elidiahd bs steps for which the Court is Somes a gratings at Low leyel of the floor and under 
belonging applied to rs have been gradually brought so far! plate, and by a louvre in the roof. There is at 
charitable purposes. « A feeling of doubt on the Gowaile a loss, Hhut’s pohiool ail Paunibhibe-have | arrange smal cha admit fresh warmed air from 
part of a churchwarden as to whether the parti- been erected on the south side of Pile-street, near va the back < of the stove, which is formed of fire 
cular course which had been given to the charity in Church, under ‘the ‘superintendence of | | - The building is of Pennant stone, with 
‘wag that which Brickdale had desired, led to “a| Mr. G. Godwin, architect. Bath-stone dressings: the walls) internally, ate 
’ finaly suit” in Chancery. This of course ‘We give an elevation, plan, and section| rendered with blue lias: cement. ae 
up me Maw Mov and ‘led, Ls ge | in a proper|of the hinges: It includes a school-| covered with slates. 
to an i at bg apa by 25 feet wide, with a|is veraioaaiel Wy ee ek. to 
wevtightoned the good téatiior Rad lpallesy the children together [tenders for the work ranged from 1,0660 
ib oie the result, Without going into |15 feet ty 10 0 feet 6 inches; a residence| 789/. 
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WORKMEN’S WAGES AND DISCHARGES. 
In the Marylebone County Court, a journeyman 


ter, named Gosling, and four other carpenters, | pear 


sued Mr. Austin, a builder, for half a day’s wages 
each, under circumstances of some interest to work- 
men and masters. From Gosling and Shelton’s 
statements, it appeared that they and nineteen other 

nters, With a foreman, were at work in defend- 
ant’s workshop, when defendant came into the place 
in the middle of the day and called out, “Ho, all 
hands knock off!” and vociferated that he was being 
ruined and that they were all drunk. In consequence 
of this they all left the premises, with an intimation 
+o meet the defendant’s clerk on the following morning 
at eight o’clock. Upon their going at eight o'clock the 
next morning, defendant’s clerk offered them a day’s 
wages each for the day Mr. Austin had knocked themoff. 
Some of the men took this pay and others not. A 
deputation was elected to wait upon Mr. Austin, to 
know what they were to do, and the clerk directed 
the men to wait until twelve o’clock, or such time as 
Mr. Austin came. 

At twelve o’clock the clerk informed the whole of 
the men that Mr. Austin had selected ten out of the 
twenty, whom he meant to keep on: the other ten 
with the foreman might take their tools. The 
plaintiffs now contended that they were entitled to a 
half-day’s pay for the time they were kept waiting on 
the day after they were so summarily “ye-ho’d.” 


They urged that their tools were on the premises, | 4 


that they were ready to go on with the work, and 
declared that there was not the slightest foundation in 
Mr. Austin’s charges against them. Gosling, in proof of 
his sobriety, said he was a confirmed temperance 
teetotaller; the foreman he could not, however, get 
to sign the pledge. 

In answer to this, Mr. Waley, clerk, and Mr. 
Anguis, the outdoor foreman to defendant, declared 
that the men were regularly discharged, and that 
their coming the next day to the works was of their 
own choice. That they were not entitled to a fraction 
more than the day’s pay. 

The Judge said he was of opinion that the whole of 
the plaintiffs were discharged at the time their master 
told them to leave. It might be a hard case to keep 
the men in a state of suspense, but it was the men’s 
fault as much as the master’s. ‘Their money was 
tendered, and by many accepted; this showed that 
there was a bond fide intention of discharge. Verdict 
for the defendant, with costs. 








UNIVERSITY OF DUBLIN COMPETITION. 
Permit me to say, respecting your paragraph stating 
that the Board of Trinity College, Dublin, had adopted 
the designs submitted by Sir Thomas Deane and Co. 
for the proposed new building, that in the above com- 
petition the Board awarded the designs sent in by me 
the first place, those by Sir Thomas Deane the second ; 
who, in conjunction with me, has been appointed to 
carry out the building on my plans, with some trifling 
modifications suggested by a member of the Board. 
The elevations submitted by Sir Thomas Deane since 
the competition, have been approved of, which may 
have led to the error ; but they have been drawn to 
suit the plans sent in by me, which were adopted. 
Joun McCurpy. 








Potices of Books. 
Original Papers, published under the Direction of 


the Committee of the Norfolk and Norwich 
ht jociety. Vol. IV. Part I. 


Tae county of Norfolk is peculiar in geogra- 
Phical position and features, and contains 
mumerous <7 ie. antiquities, particularly 
m its castellated, domestic, and ecclesiasti- 
cal ‘buildings. Some of these have been 
well and carefully illustrated and elucidated in 
the previous volumes of the Norfolk Society’s 


transactions. In the present part is an original 


» by Mr. the honorary secretary, 
an Cast Rising Castle,—a_ and very 
specimen of the ancient fortified 


mansion-fortresses of our country. The writer 
‘tas evidently taken much pains to ascertain 
some of the early annals of the place examin- 
iig-and adducing ancient records. ‘These, for 
the first time, that Blomefield, in_ his 
ctlistory of Norfolk;” and Miss Strickland, in 


“Laves of the Queens of England,” and 
authors, are woefully erroneous in their 
imprisonment, death, and burial 
King Edward II. They 
ising, whereas 


of the 
to, Castle 





trated by plans and views. The former ap- 
to have been accurately and carefully made ; 
and the etched view of “ the grand entrance to 
the great tower” is a very interesting displa 
of the Norman ornamented architecture whic 
was employed in a fortress. It’seems rather to 
belong to ecclesiastical than to castellated 
edifices. 

Another paper in this same publication, by 


Francis Worship, on “The Genealogy of the 
Paston Family,” written originally by Sandford, 


the historical genealogist, is very interesting. 
It is derived from a splendid folio volume in the 
possession of the Duke of Newcastle. 





Facts in Science and Art for 1853. Edited 

by Davin A. Wetts, A.M. Boston, U.S.; 

Gold and Lincoln, 59, Washington-street. 

53. 

Tuis is the fourth yearly volume of the present 
series. It contains a condensed record of the 
most important discoveries and improvements in 
mechanics, the useful arts, nat philosophy, 
chemistry, astronomy, meteorology, zoology, 
botany, mineralogy, geology, geography, anti- 
uities, &c. together with a list of recent Ame- 
rican scientific publications, a classified list of 
the number of last year’s American patents, 
obituaries of eminent scientific men, notes on 
the progress of science during the year 1852, 
and a general index to the whole. The main 
feature of the book is, of course, not exclusively 
American, all trustworthy sources, foreign as 
well as home, being ransacked for the purpose 
of filling its pages,—the Builder itself, we need 
scarcely add, amongst the number: indeed the 
first page that opened to our eye contained an 
article on modern Oyclapenst¥Velia,—honvetshy 
acknowledged, in this as in other cases, to have 
been taken from our columns,—and the next a 
quotation of our opinions on the possible future 
of magnetic science. Many foreign works 
quoted from have yielded to its pages useful or 
valuable matter.on various subjects which will 
be new to most 
much of that which is more especially American 
in its origin. The whole constitutes, as far as 
its limits allow, an excellent resumé of the 
main features of last year’s general progress in 
every useful art and science. We think that 
such a work might usefully be extended, either 
by doubling its size, or by issuing it half-yearly, 
and at as moderate a price as possible. 








PHiscellanea. 


Queen’s CotEcE, BirmincHam.—It will be seen, 
by advertisement, that the department in connection 


opened in May. The appeal from the College to the 
friends of education to enable the council to purchase 
expensive philosophical apparatus, models, &c. and to 
fit up the chemical laboratory and engineering work- 
shop, has been generously responded to by the Duke 
of Sutherland, the Marquis of Lansdowne, the Earls 
of Dartmouth, Clarendon, and Granville ; the Lords 
Foley, Calthorpe, Leigh, and Lifford; General Vyse, 
Mark Philips, esq. Messrr. Percy, Dawes, Bagnall, 
Barrows, and Hall, and other leading Staffordshire 
iron masters, Messrs. Welch, Armfield, Upfill, and other 
influential merchants of the town. Considering the 
present condition of commercial enterprise, the unre- 
stricted competition to which the trade and manu- 
factures of the country must inevitably henceforth be 
exposed, in connection with the fact that systematic 
education in arts and manufactures is established in 
some continental states, a cogent argument is my ne 
that this eh under the powers granted by the 
crown to the College, should be energetically carried 
out; and the recent alarming and numerous accidents 
in ships, mines, manufactdries, and railways, must be 


of education. It must be admitted that no town in 
the kingdom offers such practical advantages as Bir- 
mingham. 


proceeding from the working men’s committee, was 
held last week at the Trinity District Schools, 
Buckingham-street, Fitzroy-square, to promote the 


movement on foot for establishing a free library for 


Marylebone; Mr. Mills in the chair. It. was stated 
to the meeting that the Duke of Cambridge, the 
Archbishop of Canterbury, the Dukes of Argyle and 
Welli Lords Aberdeen and Ashburnham, ‘the 


The castle itself is fully described, and illus- 


Aunal of Scientific Discovery, or Year-book of 


lish readers, as indeed will | 94 


with “Arts, Manufactures, and Commerce,” will be | P&™™ 


allowed to add still farther importance to this branch | it i 


Maryiesone Free Liprary.—aA public meeting, | all 
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-~ Baron Rathebiit, potioatitnd themselves with 
movement, some o ivi uniary 
contributions. The chairman gman made 
by workmen themselves to establish reading-rooms 
had invariably failed, and that although occasionally 
resuscitated, in the end they died out. The same was 
the fate of literary institutions, It was, therefore, an 
earnest of success that noblemen and gentlemen were 
now joining with the workmen in their endeavours for 
self-improvement, for in proportion as the lower 
classes elevated themselves by education, so would the 
sympathy of the middle and upper classes become 
more warm in their interest. Other gentlemen ad- 
dressed the meeting in support of resolutions approv- 
ing of free es rly aq of social and moral 
unprovement, and pledging the meeting to the 
port of one for Reston Mr. Oiiviera is ‘stil 
a at work. We shall give some particulars 
before long. 


\ [Lonpon AnriQurties.—The collection of antiqui- 
ties formed by the late Mr. Edward Bedford Price, 
F.S.A. has been dispersed by auction. It consisted 
chiefly of objects found during the demolitions and 
excavations in the city of London. It is to be re- 
gretted that such a collection should not have been 
purchased entire, or a judicious selection made from it 
for the City of London Museum, which at present ex- 
hibits but little more than empty show-cases. The 
collection sold well; many of the lots at high prices, 
especially the specimens of early Roman and British 
pottery and metal work, the more important speci- 
mens having been secured for the British Museum. 

Rusty Inon.—Observing in the Builder a para- 
graph headed as above, 1 have thought it might be 
interesting to your readers to know that there is a 
new material called ‘‘ Maltharian Varnish,” which is 
most effectual in preventing rust; being, at the same 
time, cheap, easy of application, and extremely well 
suited for iron fences. The method of preventing 
rust by galvanizing the iron, recommended by your 
correspondent, appears inapplicable to iron-work 
already erected, on account of the inconvenience and 
6 he of its removal to undergo that process. 

THE GENERAL Society FoR ImpRovING THE 
DWELLINGS OF THE Workine .CLasses.—On the 
12th inst. the chief stone was laid of new buildings 
for working class dwellings, in course of erection -at 
the back of the brewery in Broad-street, Golden- 
uare, and.of which we s in our first article on 
the Homes of the London Poor. A dinner was after- 
wards eaten at the London Tavern (and a very good 
one, too, thanks to Mr. Bathe), in aid of the general, 
society for og such dwellings, and various 
speeches were delivered, to which we may refer next 
week, when we shall give a few particulars of the 
new building. 

Crystat Patace.—As the preparations for the 
Crystal Palace are fast progressing, it has occurred to 
me that among the casts and models of mediaval 
ages none would be more interesting than the “ backs 
of the stalls in Amiens Cathedral.” Rude thongh 
the figures may be, it seems to me i ible to 
overestimate the wonderful life and animation which 
ade them. One of the subjects is the decollation. 
of St. John the Baptist.— ANTIQUARIAN. 

SUBTERRANEAN Rattway.—We are informed that 
a proposal has been laid before Prince Albert for 
constructing a subterraneous and partly sub-aqueous 
railway from Charing-cross to Hungerford-bridge, and 
then along the river to London-bridge, leading to a 
terminus at Cornhill. , 

Tue Sate 1n Her Masesry’s Toeatre.—On 
Thursday the 7th inst. the day fixed to recommence 
the sale of the properties, scenery, and fixtures, of Her. 
Majesty’s Theatre, in separate lots (the former né 
ciation for the purchase in one lot having gane off) 
immediately after the sale had commenced, an offer of 
11,0007. (less the amount realised by the two days” 
sale which had taken place) was made, and at once 
accepted. Mr. Charles Lee is. the purchaser. 
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Tue Crosine or THE GraveyaRrDs.—In reply to 
another question put to Lord Palmerston last week in 
the House of Commons, as to when the graveyards 
atid burial-places within the City and metropolis of 
London were to be finally closed, and what further 
steps have been taken to provide the means of extra- 
mural interment,—his lordship said, that as he had 
already stated to the house, he had given instructions 
to the proper medical officers to make inspection of 
the graveyards ; that this inspection was now going on 
as far as circumstances would permit, and that the 
result had hitherto been, that in every case he had 
applied to the Council-office for an order in council 
to close graveyards; and he thought the probability 
was that the same course would be pursued with 

to almost all the graveyards of the metropolis. 
With respect to the arrangements as to burials beyond 
these limits, that question must rest with the parishes 
concerned ; but, he apprehended that the great extent 
of the ground purchased near Woking would be amply 
sufficient to meet all the demands of the metropolis 
for a great length of time. It appears that amongst 
other proceedings in consequence of the Home Secre- 
tary’s determination, it has been resolved that the 
vaults under the Marylebone parish church, and those 
under Christ Church, Trinity Church, and St. John’s- 
wood Chapel, are to be closed forthwith, and that when 
interments take place in the unoccupied portions of 
them, they are to be hermetically sealed. The Glass- 
house-yard burial-ground is to be entirely closed, the 
Liberty of Glasshouse-yard uniting with the adjoining 
parish of St. Sepulchre, or some other parish, to form 
a joint burial board. The burial-ground between the 
Foundling Hospital and Regent-square is to be par- 
tially closed, burials of parishioners only being per- 
mitted for the next two years in the portion not used. 
An announcement, signed by Mr. Waddington on 
behalf of his lordship, has been made to the effect, 
that it is the intention of the Home Secretary to re- 
port to her Majesty in council the necessity for closing 
the graveyard of St. Botolph, Aldersgate, founded on 
a report made by Dr. Sutherland, in consequence of 
the complaints of parishioners, “that the most offen- 
sive effluvium emanated from the enormous number 
of bodies in the ground, which, in consequence, stands 
5 or 6 feet above the level of the street, having been 
used for interment upwards of 500 years.” The days 
of the metropolitan graveyard abomination, therefore, 
are Suanbered. 

METROPOLITAN DrartnaGE.—On the 4th inst. a 
meeting of delegates appointed by the metropolitan 

ishes to consider the provisions of the Great 

don oye Bill was held at the Marylebone 
Court-house, Mr. Nicholay in the chair. Mr. J. 
Toulmin Smith, author of a pamphlet in favour of 
local self government in all such cases, spoke in sup- 
port of an amendment, to the effect, that the Bill, with 
certain modifications, was one that ought to be ap- 
proved of. Mr. Nelson yo the measure, as 
contrary to the principle of local self-government. 
After considerable debate, the amendment of Mr. 
Smith was lost. Mr. Nelson then proposed, and Mr. 
Horne seconded, another amendment, to the effect, 
that any scheme of drainage should be under the 
supervision of a board to be appointed by the rate- 
peyera that sewage be div as much as possible 

m the River Thames, and be delivered, without 
artificial means, at a point so distant as would pre- 
clude its return ; that if the collection should form a 
source of profit, it should be sold for the benefit of 
the ratepayers; and that, should the Legislature 
agree to stich a system, it should be without a gua- 
rantee clause. This amendment was agreed to. 
__ Instrrurion or Crvm, Enerneers.—On the 5th 
inst. Mr. Robert Stephenson, M.P. Vice-President, 
in the chair, the r read was “On Locomotive 
Boilers,” by Mr. J Sewell. After showing the 
theoretic and practical evaporative value of coal and 
coke, at different pressures, and the various results 
under stationary boilers and in locomotive boilers, 


end with slow or quick combustion, a series of 


results was given, showing that, estimated 
by the value of the fuel, the best locomotive boiler 
exceeded the Cornish boiler by about 2 per cent. in 
evaporative economy ; but mS boilers 
were from 4 to 10 cent. below the Cornish 
standard of 10}lbs. of water evaporated by llb. of 
Welsh coal. Evaporative economy was shown to 
follow the increase of the tubular ratio of the heating 
surface of the long tubed boilers, but it was urged 
that, in practice, evaporative rapidity was as essential 
as economy of fuel alone, and the Great-Western 
boilers were referred to] as efficient examples in this 
respect. The rate of combustion, the time of the 
heat remaining in the boiler, and the number of 
drdughts of steam from the boiler, were shown to be 
26 per cent. in favour of boilers mounted on wheels of 
dar snmomy ffl llr er on ts te finan. 

economy pure steam to i 

The influence of load and ity on the consumption 


comparison between engines maintaining a speed of 
speed of 30 miles an hour. The advantages of a 
larger proportion of water-evaporating surface to the 
total water in the boiler, the shorter ascent of steam 
from the lower tubes to that surface, and the greater 
proportion of the heat, passing through tubes, nearer 
the evaporating surface, were referred to, as being in 
favour of small boilers with the fewest rows of tubes, 
generating most steam per square foot of the total 
heating surface. It was suggested that vertical rows 
of tubes, with free vertical steam passages between 
them and the largest practicable water surface, so 
much valued for stationary boilers, might merit a 
trial in the large locomotive boilers, and might place 
them on @ level with the smaller boilers in evapora- 
tive rapidity per square foot of heating surface. The 
want of a more homogeneous structure for locomotive 
boilers was referred to, in order to safely resist the 
expansion and contraction which now fell on particu- 
lar parts only, and ultimately injured the cohesion of 
the metal at these parts. Explosions of boilers were 
noticed, as frequently occurring, when either the 
safety-valve or the regulator was opened, and it was 
suggested that this might be due to the sudden 
disturbance of the pressure of the elastic force tending 
to one point, and momentarily increasing the pressure 
at that point, from the effect of which the boiler 
might burst, even with the safety-valve in good order. 
The apparent effects after explosion would not be 
then due to the pressure only, but to the sudden 
release of the whole elastic force, which, like any 
other spring, would exert a force beyond its quiescent 
limit. 

Lecture By Lorp Lrwisnam.—At Bilston, on 
Tuesday week, Viscount Lewisham delivered a lecture 
which he called “Sketches of Town and Country 
Life.” The lecturer described his main object to be 
to place his own much-abused class in a more favour- 
able light in the eyes of the community at large, and 
to bring different classes of the people, now sepa- 
rated by locality of residence or station in society, 
into closer community, thereby promoting an increased 
knowledge of each other, and, consequently, greater 
mutual confidence and respect ; for he must strongly 
reprehend the fallacy that the aristocracy of England 
eared not for the welfare and happiness of those of 
their neighbours who were not of their own grade. 
His lordship concluded his “ Sketches” by urging the 
importance of every man, in whatever station, im- 
proving, for the benefit of others, talents and oppor- 
tunities for the possession of which he was responsible. 
The thanks of the meeting to the noble lecturer were 
expressed by the Rev. J. B. Owen; and his lordship 
promised to lecture again in Bilston. 

ALLEGED REsTORATION IN YoRK CaTHEDRAL.— 
The Rev. G. A. Poole, says a cotemporary, in a paper 
read before the Northampton Architectural Society, 
stated that at Lincoln the cathedral was kept in 
constant repair, and “no single stone was allowed to 
be replaced except by its fac-simile.” At York, where 
also constant attention is given to the works, but 
perhaps with less strict surveillance of authority, “ one 
of the capitals in the early English arcade in the north 
transept is replaced with a bust of the Duke of Wel- 
lington !” 

Baptist CHAPEL AND SCHOOLS, BayswaTER.— 
A Baptist chapel with schools has been erected in 
Westbourne-grove. It purports to be in the Early 
English style, but is not likely to be taken for an 
ancient structure. It is built of Kentish Rag-stone 
and Bath-stone dressings. The entire length of the 
building is 95 feet by 52 feet wide. It contains on 
the basement floor, school-room, 70 feet long by 46 
feet wide, also infant school-room and two class-rooms. 
The school-rooms are 13 feet high: the ground-floor of 
the oa is 10 feet above the street, and is ap- 
proached by three easy flights of stone 7. It has 
at present only an end ant but is intended to have 
side galleries hereafter. It will seat 600 ms on the 
ground-floor, and 200 in the gallery. There is a raised 
platform for the baptistry between the two vestries, 
with a groined ceiling over. The baptistry is of 
enamelled slate (sea green), with a flight of steps at 
each end. The aisles are laid with large slate slabs, 
and gratings for ventilation. The chandeliers are 
entirely of glass, and the windows have stained-glass 
in them. 

The cost of the chapel, vestries, and school- 


rooms complete, iS...............cssseeeeeees £3,450 
Warming and. ventilating, done by Mr. W. 

Hill, Greenwich .............6..00ceccseeesees 112 
Fencing, railing, gates, and street paving ... 200 


Gas fitting and chandeliers, done by Messrs. 
Osler and Co. and Messrs. Verity and Sons 90 
Furniture and cushions ...........s...0c0seee0s 150 


£4,002 
The architect is Mr. G. Searle, and the builders 
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50 miles per hour and those which only reached ajon paper is being put to useful national purposes, 


The descriptions in the Hue and Cry, &. of notorious 
prisoners in custody, with the view of learning their 
antecedents, and whether they were the persons 
charged with crimes in other districts, having, in con- 
sequence of the various aliases, &c. assumed, been 
found most defeetive in practice, the Governor of 
Bristol jail has introduced the system of taking multi. 
plied copies of photographic likenesses of notorious 
offenders in custody, which, with written descriptions 
of the prisoners, are henceforth to be forwarded to the 
principal jails and police stations in the kingdom, 
The first likenesses taken in the jail by this process 
are those of a notorious and daring burglar, an utterer 
of forged Bank of England notes, and a female criminal 
suspected of having been long “wanted” in other 
parts of the kingdom. In rather disagreeable juxta- 
position with this very useful application of a beau- 
tiful art, we: must also record that there is some 
talk of continental tourists being presented with their 
likenesses along with their passports, for the purpose 
of identification, and in order to obviate the risk of 
robbery or murder for the sake of obtaining possession 
of passports. 

A FuLi-Grown GasomeTeR.—Some few years 
since several of the most ‘‘ eminent engineers” of the 
day gave evidence before a Parliamentary committee 
to the effect, that a gasometer of greater diameter than 
‘35 feet would be very dangerous ; and recommended 
that in all cases where this limit was approached, a 
series of strong walls should be built round the gas- 
holder, in order to lessen the injury which the almost 
inevitable “ explosion ” might entail. Although prac- 
tical men subsequently proved such an idea to he 
chimerical, no one, that we recollect of, has attempted 
to make a gasometer at all approaching in size to one 
described in the Wolverhampton Chronicle as having 
been lately manufactured at Smethwick. Its diameter 
is 165 feet. By bringing a recent patent to bear upon 
its construction, the makers have effected a saving of 
2,000/. in raw material, through the absence of the 
heavy iron framework which usually supports the 
roof (if we may so call it) of a gasometer. The top 
is quite flat, experience having proved that with a 
certain mode of construction all internal support is 
superfluous. This gigantic gasometer is intended for 
the Sheffield Consumers’ Gas Company. The manu- 
facturers, Messrs. Horton, are also engaged in manu- 
facturing telescopic gas-holders on a new principle. 
(the subject of another new patent), by which still 
further economy, it is said, in labour and material is 
ins 








TENDERS 


For two villas on the Henley-road, near Reading. Mr. 
Jno. Billing, architect. Quantities supplied. 
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0 

0 

= 0 

May sean fe eesans + 1,460 : 
0 

0 


ssoooooooo 


1,399 
Titcombe (Windsor), accepted 1,313 12 








TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


“PB, L.”“ R, R.” (shall be looked to), “ W. U. (ditto),“* E. B. H.” 
*G. W. B.”* Plotter” (we cannot assist), ‘ W.” “J. 8.” “A Sub- 

seriber ” (five of them !), “ R. L. F.” (we shall be glad to see draw- 
ings),“C. P.”“ J.B.” “ W. W. A” “HH. B.” “ PF. Wo” “ Studens,” 
“@, AB, BP” A Journeyman Joiner, “ W. W.” (write to Mr- 
Leslie, and he will explain), “J. W. W.” (we have already sent 
three times, and cannot take any further trouble about it),“ P. P. ‘ 
“Ww. P. M.” (we are forced to decline advising), °C. 0. N.’ 
“™, A, T.” (the numbers may be had), “J. K.”* H. B.” 

“ Books and Addresses.”—We have not time to point out books or 
find addresses, 

NOTICE.—All communications respecting advertisements should 
be addressed to the “ Publisher,” and not to the “ Editor :” all 
other communications should be addressed to the Error, und not 
to the Publisher, 


—, 
—— 








ADVERTISEMENTS. 


TO BUILDERS AND CONTRACTORS, &e. 
ARTIES in the above Line are res 


informed that an OFFICE has been OPENHD for the 
SUPPLY of FIRST-RATE MECHANICS (Carpenters, a. 
Bricklayers, &,) at the National Coffee-house, 1, Little W. 
rae for men, addressed to W- 
RICH ‘SON, shall receive immediate attention. et 


—— 

TO ENGINEERING DRAUGHTSMEN. ANT 

N ENGINEERING FIRM is in WAN? 

of a good DRAUGHTSMAN, who fully understands measur 
senate, and reducing t! to drawing. He must be oon 

tak of the pupils in the Grawing- Smee, and the more 

practical he possesses the better. Undeniable references: 
will be required, and a liberal salary given.—Apply by letter 

Katesgrove Ironworks, Reading. — 











TO PARENTS AND GUARDIANS, r eee, 
N Architect and Surveyor, in good practice, 
has a VACANCY for an out-door PUPI —Direst to: 
care of Mr. T. Pettitt, Stationer, 1, 0Jd Compton-street, 
[7 ANTED, 
write a quick and 
SURVEYORS OFFICE; he must ewe Ned 


Shecking butldery" sccou te willbe. requle— 














of fuel'was referred to, as defeating any economical 





ts. 
‘Address H. G. H. No. 1, Vicarage-place, Camberwell. 


aU Te 
———— 


a WRITING CLERK im @ 
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TO ARCHITEOTS’ CLERKS. 


ANTED, by an Architect in the country, 
remy Fe who is a good draughts’ 
accountant, to make eurveys of estates, &c.—Ap pl by leteon 
ogee ¥. Mr. T. M. Brooke’s, Bookseller, Dews ury, giving 
fall particulars aecees of salary expected, &c. 


TO BUILDERS’ CLERKS. 
Wk: ANTED, in a Builder’s Office, a respectable 


ung Man, from 18 to 20 years of age, capable of booking 
None need apply who have not been in a 
ng 00 tion + three_years.—Address to 8. 8, Mr. J. King’ 
5, Lacy-terrace, Newington Butis, stating age, salary required, au 
Shere last engaged. 





A THOROUGH practical ARCHITECT 


and SURVEYOR is desirous of th 
MENT either as a YA or pKa Bele on spention, tn | 0 


any highly in town o abroad as 
Engineering 3 pede The pepe pL ccmniry, oF Sabes pou 
iacreas, tree H.W. 13, Devonshire-street, Queen 








TO ARCHITECTS. 
HE Advertiser, who is an_ exce'lent 


Draughtsman, and has woe knowledge of detail —_ 
construction, is desirous of an ENGAGEMENT in an Arechitec! 
Office.—Address, G. G. 1, Brunswick-place, Brompton. 








TO JOIN 


ANTED, immediately, § SIX good STAIR- 
CASE HANDS. who can have constant _)ponbbiteae ny by 
applying to J. WILLSON, 130, Great Suffolk-street, Southwark. . 


ESTMINSTER-BRIDGE—Two 

interesting VIEWS, by Scott, of WESTMINSTER- 

BRIDGE and LAMBETH PALACE, TO BE SOLD.—Apply to 
Mr. ANTHONY, No. 1, Duke-street, St. James's. 





O BELLHANGERS. 
ANTED, r BELLHANGER, who has 
* been aceustomed to the best description of work; he 


mnst be a y man, and ps object to go into the country.— 
‘Letters to be end te W. 5. Ph ui ae 


yed, and th e buildings they have hung the bells of in London 
oan the pie ag 


=_ 





IN A BUILDER'S OFFICE. | 2 
ANTED, a Person well acquainted with 
MEASURING and irae ek and the general 
pusiness of a builder’s office—A R. Office of “ The 
Builder,” 1 York-street, Gomaneation. 


TO ARCHITECTS’ ASSISTANTS. 


ANTED, by an Architect in the country, 


an experienced CLERK.—Apply, stating age, with whom 
dast emplo;ei, references for character and ability, and salary 
expected, to H. K. KE. G. Post-office, Wolverhampton. 











TO CAPITALISTS, BUILDERS, AND OTHERS. 


ESTON-SUPER-MARE, SOMERSET.— 
The only FRONTAGE LAND to the SEA remain‘ 

unbuilt upon in the town.-TO BE SOLD, the as Baap an 
inheritance of and in ALL those several LOTS EHOLD 
LAND (in one or more lots), as now marked 2K stor Be fldine in 
an intended NEW BEN O8 of about twenty | houses 
FRONTING Ant ne N ON THE WEST SIDE TO THE 
ESPLANADE A E SKA, OVER WHICH T 8 
AN UNINTERRUPTED VIEW. The square is intended to be 
200 fect from north t south, and 200 feet from east to west, and to 
communicate on the east side with a handsome N EW STREET, 
about 40 feet wide and between 400 and 500 feetlong. This valu- 
able property is bounded on the south by Regent-street, and on the 
north by the ata and contains altogether nearly four acres 
of the finest building land. These losts may be purchased or _ 
on ground-rents at the ous of the purchasers—Plans and 
further particulars may be had of the proprietor, B. Guy Purtuirs, 
Feet 3 Letom or Messrs. GaBRIEL and Hirst, Archi- 
ects, 0 





TO BUILDERS AND CARPENTERS. 

ANTED.—A CONTRACTOR to lay a 

NEW FLOOR, and execute some Repairs in a Ware- 

pane Pane naar on Vulcan-wharf, 14, Harl-street, Blackfriars. 

s may be seen ane the work to be done pointed out 

ities SATURDAY, Mf MONDAY, and TUESDAY. First apply 

to Mr. (GAWLER, on said shiek towhom TENDERS are to be 
addressed.—April 14th, 1853. 


0 CARPENTERS AND BUILDERS IN OB NEAR TOWN. 
ANTED to place a respectable Youth, 


aged 16, as IN-DUOR APPRENWICE, where he will 
seenree a thorough knowledge of the business, and be treated with 
A moderate premium will be given. A Dissenter pre- 

red Ad tress, A. W. 29, Poultry. 


TO BUILDERS AND OTHERS. 


WANTED, iby by the Advertiser, a Constant 
Situation as '? HREE-BRANCH HAND; has had great 
experience e well and engine work. Good references can be given. 
as FT at James Hutching’s, 22, Castle-street, Holborn. 
—N.B. No jt to the country. 


ANTED, a SITUATION as SHOP or 

GEN ERAL FOREMAN, by a thorough. practical man. 

Soe to the country. — Address, M. L, 15%, High-street, 
en Town, 














TO ENGINEER 
W ANTED, Employment re MANAGER or 
FO REMAN in a factory. Can make drawin 
letier to Y. fend: Ay 
id Kent: mea 


ANTED, a SITUATION in an Architect’s 
or Builder's Office; the Advertiser is thoroughly ac- 
bey with the practical part.—Direct, H. J. Uffice of * The 
der,” 1, York-steeet, Covent-garden. 


ANTED, by the Advertiser,a SITUATION 
as WHARF CLERK or FOKEMAN.—Direct to Mr. 
JONES, Oxford-road, High Wycomb, Bucks. 


ANTED, a RE-ENGAGEMENT, as 

CLERK ‘of WORKS; is we'l experienced in all the 

branches of building, can get up plans, working drawings, and has 

spesreptionable references from previous engagements.— Address, 
A, B. 21, Regent-street, City-road. 


TO ARCHITECTS, ENGINEERS, SURVEYORS, &c. 
HE Advertiser, a person of experience, is 
: desirous of EMPLOY MENT wah ¢ Hy he of the above. For 
elaborat: architectural plans, wh pre good, drawing and pen-work 
ate required, he would be found efficient, the son of an 
artist, and having acharacter as a unemes ve mediocrity ; 
has been long in the ana of one of the first engineers in 

gdom.—Address, A. Z. Office of “ The Builder,” 1, York- 
‘street, Covent-garden. 


TO AKCHITECTS, SURVEYORS, BUILDERS, &c. 
Advertiser has been in business for 

himself for the last yo years, and his connection bei 
dead broad, &c. is compelled to to oak for PARTIA 
EMPLOYMENT: three or four days a week would suffice, or 
occasional assistance can be given if required. References can 
gs of a first-rate character. Direct, Prerpaid, to X. ¥. 

ye _ Bentinck-terrace, St. John’s Wood. 
B. Estimates made. Guantities supplied, &c. 


Mr. Admans’s, Btationer, 3,:Cumber: 























DRAUGHTSMAN has two hours a da 
£d, VISENGAGED.— Address, G. M. through Mr. Honeyball 
TO BUILDERS, & 
A YOUNG MAN, well acquainted with the 


item of a builder’s office, wishés for an GAGEMENT. 
bu refereuces be given.—Address, A. B. at the Office 
Prey of “ The Builder.” 1, 1 York-street. Covent Garden. 


BUILDERS AND OTHERS. 
§ onan and GENERAL DECO. 
a to Addreos Wee FAD sreemiany pecmwees, Tin com country not objected 


AW MILLS — WANTED, - EMPLOY- 


MENT, by a strictly sober person, to work frames, benches, 
or to dap ae sf or out of London, but out preferred.—Please t to 
ing wages, O. P. 7 a, Newland-street. Pimlico, London. 


TQ ARCHITECTS, ESTATE AGENTS, AND OTHERS. 


‘BS ASSISTANT SURVEYOR or CLERK 

Stes abd has had fhe entiFe manage peter sulantitie neq acquaint- 
tent, is desirous of a RKRE-EN opie has a thor or 
Kwesi the of the Lain rarkete, he malities and Cometh of the 


fees ida de oo So” 
GENTLEMAN’ ( ane 25), y who hes been 


years in levelling, 
mediate or as GLERKSHIP ia an Hngincer’s died coe 
19, Liverpool-street, 


Ringe required.—Address, Z. No. 




















REEHOLD LAND for SALE, in one 


lot, or in lots of not less than Ten Acres each, close to a 
railway station ey miles from London. The Land has several 
thousand feet of frontage to the high road.—Apply to Mr. 
| at ye ne TLEY, Architect, 4, Goldsmith-street, Gough-square, 
eet-street. 


REEHOLD BUILDING LAND for SALE, 


‘ in the best part of the Wandsworth-road, at prices varying 
from less than 11. to 12. 10s. per foot frontage. The roa is and drains 
are Le —Apply to Messrs. BROWN and ROBERTS, 22, Throg- 
morton-street. 


REEHOLD BUILDING LAND to be 


SOLD, at Kilburn. Land to Let for Building Purposes, on 
most advantageous terms at Kilburn, at Dovercourt New Town, 
near Harwich ; at Wimbledon- park, at Brixton, at Anerley, close 
to the station ; "also near t poepbere 's Bush, and at Ipswich.—For 
terms apply to Mr. W. H NDSEY, Architect and Surveyor, 
40a, Queen-square, Bloomsbury. 


REEHOLD ESTATE TO BE SOLD by 

PRIVATE CONTRACT, price 3.2002. dclightfully aliuate 
midway and on the high road ‘from West © Jowes, Isle of Wight, 
near Northwood Church, comprising all that richly cultivated 
and eligible ae land. ——— as “ Furzeyhurst Farm,” con- 
sisting of about 38 oomy house substantially built, 
lcoking into delightful fi dower gardens, and commanding views of 
most charming sce also a bailiff and labourer’s cott 











REDUCED PRICES. —EDWARD ‘RD SIMMS 


were William Cea 
is Mavutsotory the first onrade that 
lage Aso rement of Dyan Wellossssnal aimee 
ad all santas frees f took to nck tee el ie 
and thickness. sn and at 


Machinery FS ae oh ice a 








8 
r[UMBER. of ‘any size, PLANKS, DEALS, 


Pa, Aye gt sawn on the most a ate aeees 
Machi carvia ry, the is Save dete 
es 

fetched from, the the deca, and eatiedl Bae of 





a 
Address to RY SOUTHA 
pain pt, <p o Pimlico. 
Bp Her 
Majesty's t. 





TO BUILDERS AND OT 
GEASONED WOODS by ‘the Patent Desic- 
Process for SALE, at EL. FULLER'S 


Wharf-rond. City-road. fins: 
cot; Horubeam, Lam Limetree Birch, Booth, aud Vornea Pines 





LARGE ASSORTMENT of WELL- 


SEASONED. fof yg te ware -~ Me 4 


N 00. RI SOAFFO! 
SALE, af « law ri SDRUGES. N 
Pope hk Til Bride Le, Co ent, ca Pe 
et c. on Sale on ene 


pres. for ne to 
P. DIXON and CO. as above. Great facili 
execution of country orders. aie wofumchom 


GQ EASONED FLOORING PLANED toa 


rallel width and thickness by improved patent machin: 
ab very reduced pel pret er :— — : a 


eh relew, «: shedted vest od. inch white . 


” ” eererces ” ” e 





Per 
eel 
“ae $ 


$ 
3 cent. d iscount of amounts “exceedin; ‘tw 

ik Hoaiborr and ATKINSON, 8t ling tnt ‘pognae 
bridge-street, O! neras-road, 


Paros att BORDERS are now laid (at 


peed half the former prices) in \ Geometrical. ouiral and all 
which a room largest 











Sieenaion 4 ine co pleted on'h tan days notion. “Applications 
men ions ca col a 
from architects for designs and farth er particulars 
promptly attended to b 4 

INDON PARQUETRY, 8, Whitefriars-street, City. 








extensive newly brick-built. cattle sheds, barns, cowhouse, stable, 
piggeries, and the us' farm conveniences, now let to a respeet- 
able tenant.—Particulars and cards to view may be had on appli- 
cation at the office of Mr. W. H. Linpsey. Surveyor, 40a, Queen- 
street, Bloomsbury ; or of Messrs. Dyer and Quick, Solicitors, 27, 
Ely-place, Holborn. 


REEHOLD LAND, within one mile of 


Colney Hatch Station, on the Great Northern Railway. 
TO BE SOLD, 44 acres of FREEHOLD LAND, most d.sirab' 
situate opposite Friern Barnet Church, with extensive frontages, 
admirably adapted for a builaing culation or for a a. 
Further particulars can be obtaine of f Messrs. Prickett and Son, 
Agents, Highgate, and 34, Southampton- 





Auctioneers and 
buildings, Holborn. 


TO BUILDERS, SMALL CAPITALISTS, AND OTHERS. 


EVERAL SIX and EIGHT - ROOMED | > 

CARCASSES of Shops and Private Houses TO BE SOLD, 

at low Fround-rents, in a most eligible situation for letting, being 

near Camberwell-gate, Walworth. Lease, sixty-three years. — 

Apply to Mr. HALL, at ithe Montpellier Tavern, Moztpellier- 
street, Walworth. 


ue CONSERVATIVE LAND SOCIETY, 
enrolled under 6 & 7 William IV. c. 32, established for the 
purpese of aiding members of all classes in obtaining the franchise 
4 all counties, and as an excellent mode of investment. 
Trustees: Viscount Ranelagh ; : 
W. Thompson, esq. M.P.; and J. ©. Cobbold, esq. M.P. At “the 
Public Drawing n Freemasons’ Hall this day, ‘April 11, 1853, 
gst all the d shareholders not entitled by previous 
drawings, or by seniority, the following rights of choice on the 
Society's estates were drawn :—3,010, 3,011, 444, 445, 446, 723, 2,711, 
243, 192, 622, 2,353, 3,388, 1,582, 2,927, ag ® _ 834, 835, 836, 1,697, 
1,693, 1,699, 1,928, 2,333, 2,334, 2,335, 229, 286, 671, 2,153, 2.154, 2,155, 

1, 972, 973, ae 3s ara. 8 Share No. 174 was 

0 drawn, but the holder 4 Perec being in t, lost the benefi 
wi The next PUBLIC DRAWING for RIGHTS of 
CHOIUE will take place on SATURDAY, the 14th MAY, at the 
Offices, 33, Norfolk-street, Strand, which are open from "Ten to 
Five, exce t on Monday and Friday, and then from Ten to p Bight. 











Shares, 50/.; entrance fee, 2s. — a Lrg ag i Persons 
joining on or before the 13th wil ty ane n the advan 
of the drawing. CHARLES L Wis GRUNEIS 





ANTED to PURCHASE, a PLOT of/z 


FREEHOLD LAND, from a quarter t o half an oe 
extent, situate within three miles of the General Post-office 
able for a rainage — a va sappy 
of water are indispensad! ‘Terms and particulars to be 
to Mr. 8A MUEL NORE, 3 18, Gower-street, Bedford-square. 


REMISES WANTED, for a Sculptor’s 








with one ant, smaller roo on the GROUND 
FLOOR a ord-street. t-street, Piceadill or any of the 
streets immediately adjoini < Rent n ed to execed 801.—Apply, by 


letter, C. D, Messrs. Pouncey’s, Long 


Periccix br FLOORING—ALFRED 








ROSLING to call th: «, tention. of Builders and Con- 
sumers K of BO ARDS, prepared in the best 
im bosigeune aed shee ficient thei superiority to the | creceoting 
in A. ROSLING is in a position to offer every 


hi otter them advantages 
Southwark-bridge Wharf, 








FOREIGN Th TIMBER and DEALS of every 
floors at tthe flowin prices a bn yo represent month: ancrenes 
tart “wet yank ory 





"inal 18s. 
Yellow battens. .; Deals, from 38.; and plank. from 4 12 

feet ; timber, Pd oo rome load ; and every 
she lowest prioa direct from docks.— 


A to Mr. “MAY 90, Leadenhall 





= eolie se eee 


URRAND'S “BONDED and SUFFER 


CE WHARF,” TIMBER-PRES RKS, 
ROTHE BRuiTne—butHE Chg wg 





rocess 
timber with creosote, or oil aft ~ nial is — 
Railway Sleepers, Bridge Timber, Seer 
; t' ide of Shi: 

BU 'T’S, and MARGARY'S insta. PA addition to aie 
Preservative properties, are likewise non-combust le, and are, 

eee ree Aas oe in he her M y's Dock ae osu 
tive o' are also extensively used in 


Builds 
Spe letectes Ballding for the application of 

‘e and most com ac 
pi Mee eat 


the above pi 
ae elose” — to the g ber Depot of i pi 
land md conveyance, or 2 ree the ‘Docks, ae 3 ~ 


possessin — are. _ eonene ently, anily 
plicable np Colonial a: tnd F Por i nently, eg 7” 
of ¢ pentioular of P, ST. QUINTIN, 


Superint ratendent oon the Wharte an at Me’ BUMS Goes, 
harlotte-row, Mansion-house, Gity. 


HE GENERAL WOOD-CUTTING 
COMPANY, TIMBER WHARF, 
SAWING, PLANING, AND MOULDING MELEA, 
are prepared to spp timber tad dan a obi a 
ertana the our ED FLOORING and i BOARDS, 
which, being manufactured by t) Damesives, RS offer Ht the 
Buyers of sine of a 


remun the company, 
will find ae yp for the imme- 
purchases to any 





The Com leave to call the attention of the 
SLDIN G LEST, the largest ever u cee tae 


their machinery oables ‘them to. to exeoute very over’ 
poms Crorines, St. with om 

moulding ling Hat, os saimamaenaine 
attached, may be thee mils shall be forwarded oh 
pope ate Lo b~ thereon 


a 








PADDINGTON So one Whar, Pts! 


erie 





wate oad, neat the Pate os locate 


ting on ~¢y> rand Junction and Resent’s 
ee RY and SON call Sieaice 
well-seasoned stock aT FLOOREN 

BOARDING and Mou LDINGs pa description 

su 


BE PRY ‘kaa’ BON’ can Seo or every ad 

an 

chasers of timber and deals of any desor! 
afford ba gpa owl 





vered at any of the Ral May Stations. of priog 

pee 2 asain 
IMBER PRESERVING COMPANY:— 
prepared to enter into CONTRACTS for 


ng, or otherfoe presrrying sleepers and oth 4 he ra 
ii er Sacre 
Sem INS. sispae Woobs Ter ronan MITATE ALL 
ic pe elon. Vanier 


W. NAYLORS 
street, Oxford-street. cal 


ER YARD and BUSINESS, near the 


faa 
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PIRE ANWIHILATORS. 





CASES OF BUOCESSFUL USE. 
Manchester. 

fanoe fcr ave always refésed to 
WeSeraite te teenie be ibe able to put out any 


hereafter 
last was pat ut in about five eS Spey by preg charges fl (althoug 


three 
der a distance of 150 feet), 
wae Ese men oy Gea stems work in an or afver- 


Sen rs teom tettte of ME. W. Bates, jun. 


PN i enepgier pm of by esing p masking | § 
when e 
been is eoneede aie dant 204 err lestified by James Smith, 
p a d teadealer, Braishaw-stree!, 
of Mr. Cope, grocer om er, t, 


hill, 
|, 1851.—Fi: extinguianed by a fireman of the Fire Anni- 
ie ra yaaioned yi with the Man 





bet ager fm hd 
for 4 We one ‘ats used Nestled by a Ler Bs af Tomes 
reman, 

hop of Mr. ieine’ Fineberg, ener, Oldham-road, 


May, 1851.—Fire in up athena AL. extinguished by two firemen of 
the Fire Annihilator Company, tem y stationed with Man 
chester Fire Brigade.— wprerily at of Thomas and 
a Clark. fi oa ‘ A. Oa; 5, a iam 8 nas pawnbroker, 

pues. Mi anc! hester ; and Hardman, Sycamore- 


pe am-road, 
Shop of ir Haka? mow and outfitter, Great Howard-street, 


852. 
“ The flames had ¥.-.. i thew h Maroby 18 and shutters when the 
Two of ps’s Patent Fire Annihilator 
Machines were applied with instant effect. Water was also applied, 
fire was won, put out in a very few minutes.”— 


Liverpool Journal, 
Mr. Samuel Hulme’s Cotton Mill, Stockport, March, 1852. 
st neti machines acted a well, and put the fire out almost im- 
with the excep mon of the red glow upon the cotton 
Haste hich we put at wit of water.”— Extract from 


Mr. famnel F ul hy 

re Room, Brighton, December, 1 
* “A bottle of p hosphoras, “ ewe of turpentine, the contents 
of three spirit cmpe. a bottle o: peteeatass, on d a bottle of vitriol, 
‘were ere at the aon moment by a person suddenl 
shifting his piace near the lecture-table. These substances 
inflamed upon contact ; yet in one minute, on application of the 





annihilator, every symptom of flame was perfectly extinguished.”— 
Extract fro oun letter of Mr. Montagu hod vag Phillips professor of 


Ploorsicthe Manufactory of Mersrs, Geary, Brother’, and Co, 
Lancaster, Se 


“ The fire originated through the fing of the ae in one of 

the Ce Giving. Moves; the flames coming in contact with the goods, all 

@ flame in an instant ; fortunately, having three of your 

mag close %, pand, we let two of 

them off, and placed th side the stove. The flame was almost 

instantly subdued by the two Cone es, Sut owing to the intense 

le, we were unable to get to the burning embers, or a few 

buckets of w:ter would have put them out, so we let two more 
charges off, which kept the flame from risin ising again till the water- 
gee played pee it."—Extract from letter of Messrs. Storey, 

Brothers, an 


1. Viscountess Keith's, ine. ». Plocadilly, J 
“Teer A Lady Keith's on er ee ew ¥ Iwas told thatthe 
kitchen chimney was on re. I yo lontecred my assistance 
fire was burning very fierce’ I am quite sure thag iti it 
had not been put out as it war, the consequences would have been 
very serious. . I struck the machine as di The 
effect was instantaneous ia complete. .. When the fire was 
out the engines arrived; the men came down into the kitchen, and 
astonished and incredulous ; and one of them remarked, 
ere’s that d—— thing again.”. Extracted from a letter of Mr. Geo. 
’ 38, Piccadilly. my , 
aunton, Ap 
“ The first on we he. a, premises, and, <— before an engine 
could have been procured, thes! and all would have been enve- 
loped in fire; the yo was direct! appesin, and, from the struc- 
ture of the chimney, w. have eementeaned with the adjoining 
The effect. was ous, ”—Extracted from a 
of Mr. Henry Fiske, Teunton. 


yee FIRE Bi eae. 
Certificate byt peed m the Leeds Fire Bri 
ia Siuivatow i MACHIN 
om 


ottne roby certify the that hs wae 
fr the use re Annihilator Machines and forty-two spare s.cnnapes 





est 


a carriage bait for th Sante f the fi 
ut for the of the fire- 
Twenty-two marines to 





= ; cost of charges 
ep tare y rced 
of Mr. Kobert Myers the prem bee r. John 
.% ound Tse fall's of omeke. could not ree cuanbiy three 

ines, enahied ge tale peter a) moipal repens Rag 
fenton wh water. 


: se not get a machine 
si, it wibows the machines must have thrown water 





under 201. ; cost of 
and destroyed whole stock, which would have been 








inte the of 
Scerain ae reeemia ie 


Se pees ee 
similar 


5. 1th Jom 1853, 9 —Called to a fireat Merers. Musgrave, 
pane, an Wood's flax Bowman-laue, which is a three-story 
buil jog, with a wing atone end of When brigade arrived, roof 
7" fallen, fla tending a 
po) ead es athe i. were instantancougly ex 

and fire five: boougiss —_ pt le. By apphostion heaton of 


fire put out, with very little damage to 


Although six the first two were into 
what I supposed (at the time) to be two small windows in the base- 
ment story, but they were in oy two waa great solid coal fi 
under the saree rs, and in less melgnhe ihey-were 

extii the whole of the smoke and vapour passed away 
by “ Sehimaay, 80 mee nota cle of that ur coul 
possibly come into the e tly all the flame 
and fire {nt the mill was  inoaiched by four machi Great 
fears were entertained at se time the = 
as the > values were closed, and no steam could esca 


Theaccidental discharge of the two machines, as srt I 
am of opinion. was the means of pre’ pereting the rploson. aS 
boilers and oss of manv lives which must othere 
piace. Damage to stock, 3501; to building, 4007. ; ey cline canoe, 


6. January 23rd gore et eae fe trvedeedy, bes Bator he shop of | iat 
Mr. Thomas Child, bookseller and stati: 
back and front ; the —— rushed out 





off b d 

to take the machines inside, where oe ware left ; a few minutes 

after which I went in, perenne’ Mr. 

— not onl ye! whole smoke had ‘isap) t the e 

ished, and not a ingle 

renuiaed: although no be ger Al had been used by the brigade, which 

is another practical proof that the Ne a will if properly ap- 

plied, extinguish solid fire, 2007. ; cost of c Bs, 
Ae maationl ae rience I og AF gy oh anes esitate to 

oe Med theu utility and value of the F Fire pan ome a 

palaes rl a = = of a fire brigade in aid of the epeine, as by 

means of t is atentie. got under, and the dense smoke 

absorbed or eras and thereby the efforts of the firemen most 

materially aided, and premises and stores saved from, wastefal 


WILLIAM JAMES, caperieetat of the Leeds 
Police-office, Leeds, Feb. 5, 1853.” 


SHIPS. 

Cossipore East Indiaman on her homeward voyage from Paes 
via Demerara, with 300 Cooley emigrants on board, July 1 52.— 
* The fire was all on dock, and confined to the house enclesing the 

- instantly occurred to me My try the Fire Annihi- 
latur........ of the crew, who was position for 
steerving it, ‘denuibing the vapour as literal y licking up the 
flames as it passed round the interior of the house........ I 
feel very aratefal to the Fire Annihilator for the service it has 
rendered me........ Armed on that scale I should even feel as 
comfortable ¢ on the subject of fire as if the shipand all on board 
were constracted of asbestos.”—-Extract from letter of Lieut. 
Dundas, R.N. 

Cargo of Pollux, Austrian barque, laden with calcined bones and 
animal guano.—* Five yogoo a the first _ enabled the men to 
commence discharging the and an occasional use of the 
instrument since kept | oe fire i in check, whilst couthienes was 
given to the id the 0, by these means and 
Sood | mee a, mr a with with only 10 or 15 damaged.”—Ship- 

Kae June 30, 


Manchester, 81 eonesehinn—* The by this time was 

= hg free from % — and in vl the room was enve- 
Before cvuld. make his escape he 

ae of the st stewards also was 


was as shockingly and etaliye 

ly.....A Fire Anata be being promapely brought 
inte us, Che fate Was subdued, and ¢ page a@ small stream of 
Patladelphia Bu Sinn Daltin ian, Baie coumemen to aietter 
Con Se -cemne= Nie ‘Richardson, Brothers, and Co. Tower- 





buildings, Liverpoo 
By the P Act, 1808, 5 24, it 13 enacted :—* ~ There shal 
e Passe 8. el ere 8) 
likewise + Red oa ‘beard eaoh passenger ship...... engine in 


prover working alae, 6 or ee soerren | for be extinguish hing fire.” 
tenn Hand ot Fi vA eintloes d hove isn 
ppeenene chips ps carrying r. nn rs, an ve igs 

he following instructions accordingly :— c 





> showi the number of Fire J __— and Fire Buckets | P: 
oe carried in passenger ships 


in case there be no fire-engine 





ses Fire Buckets 


Registered 
Tonnage of Ships. 


® made 4 of gutta per- 
with two spare 
harges) cha or = and 











° ° 30f 
500 tons and under. 2 18 
From 500 to ool tong 3 24 
From 1,000 to 1,500 4 36 
Upwards of 1,500 ,, 6 40 





“Tf an uate and effective with suction- 
nonsense pve in uaa 
one-half the number of ets, will in each case be requ “¢ 

reco! that as well as 


Report of Jury of the Great Exhibition. 
ccnaideret 





wbauer tein ie tavanhciemaeliomd atene 
of viduals situate in or near the the pro- 

of a machine such as that which Mr. Phillips. i 
promises to. be of very utility. By. being provided 
ithe eam: of thiene, nth heeneielier’ is \poecdated of om: insthata- 
neous means of checking .a fire at mencement, before 
apy destruction of life and property could be ded. 
Its Sane sy eaneies Sabeesey ee and 

MENS Rurther information may be obtained of the 

ator Company, 105, Leadenhall-street, 3 or of 


the Company's Agents, 








TO ee —- HOUSES, 
‘OHN G. REYNOLDS, “to Wharf, City- 
some eae in feeakarten rf ¥, pana oie 


L, in 
house has every 








to call the atten of Boards 

snd try ite the use of thats Patented Santee omnia 
on 

the saving effected in first cost and maintenance, in 

aay of the roads so Pte lanaare ADDITIONAL 

SA ensured by their adoption any other 

The Permanent various Patents are now ad~pted 

So aantne ot man on, railways in this country and 





discharged tpetinera at: 


Pig rence 5 ty SOCIETY. 
EXTENSION OF LEASES on The. assured 
reside y Land, 


in jurope, the Beypt 
the Gai See el nace Gakeok ent tarams pase ores 
South ys without extra 
MUTUAL mm PAR wine OUT THE: RISK: OF 


The small share of f divisible in fature am the share- 
holders being new provided for, the assured will hereafter derive 
oll the ts obtainable from a Mutual Uifice, with, at the same 

freedom trom Habiity—thus combining in thesame 


e, complete 
om all the advantages of both aes 
hee ‘Assurance Fund ee vested amounts tO 850,0007, ana 


the income exceeds 126. 
CREDIT SYSTEM On Policies for the whole of life, fe, onal 
poh“ the Annual Premiums for the first five years may rem: 
redit, and may as a debt on the Policy, or = 
paid. and off at any say dime, 
ANS.—Loans are advanced on Policies which have been in 
existence 8 five years vend upwards, to the extent of nine-tenthg of 


BONUSES.—Five Bonuses have been declared; at the lastin 


(LERICAL, MEDICAL, and GENERAL 
Estab! 





on ee ont n. the 
PART IPATION IN . PROFITS. —Policies siadiieeai in the 
rtion to the number and amount of the Premiums 
id between every division, so that if only Premium 
mamyame ds rior to the books being closed for any division, the 
Policy it was paid will obtain its due share. The 
close for r the next division on 30th June, 1856, eo p hoe 
effect Policies before the 30th June next will be ntitled to one 
year’s additional share of Profits over later pe 
APPLICATION OF BONUSES.—The ssabana future re Bonuses 
may be either eves in cash, or applied at the option of the 


assured in 

NON. Pehicr ear tON IN moertes: —Assurances may be 
effected for a fixed sum at considerably reduced rates, and the 
ee for term "Policies are cor y Fao at most other safe 


PROMPT SETTLEMENT OF CLAIMS.—Claims paid thirty 
py inke after pemes of death, and all Policies are Indisputable except 


of fraud. 
INVALID LIVES may be insured at rates proportioned te the 


increased ri: 
POLICIES ‘are granted on the lives of persons in any station, 
and of every fe: and for any sum on one life from 502. to 10.0008, 
PREMI may be p: nid yearly, half- yearly. or sartees 
ifa — be omited from any cause, the Policy can be 
within fourteen months, 
The accounts and balance-sheets are at all times open to thé 
inspection — the assured, or of persons desirous to assu 
‘ables of Rates and forms of Proposal can be obtained of any of 
the Society's agents, or 
GEO OROE H. peromias. a peas Secretary, 
99, Great Russell-street, Bloomsbury, Lo; 





APER-HANGINGS.—R. HORNE, 
L PAPER HANGING MANUFACTURER, di Gracechurehe 
stock ‘of NEW. qW DESIGNS in PADEW-HANGINGS, 5 yy 








the aid ee ine: y, he is ee 

ing n stock quantities, for xo hyeg 
out tnt PAPEL... ccccccecccccsccce 
: RED wiwanecouann +p cagenpecee 6d. and 74. 

lod rooms papers, ingreat variety... at 

An excellent oak paper..........+0+++ at 8 8d. 
itting-room ditto, on blended grounds 7d.to 9d. 
Hand-made bles <..... petaseteces ° 9d. to 18. 6d. 
an iadbiiisbaiinadiinnsabn 3s of fos oe e 
Hand-made granites .............000+ 9d. to 1s..0d, 


Every novelty in French and iugiish elled decorati ones 
on hand ‘also excellent imnitati pan 


th on eatnny A a - 
sent into the countr. eo 
kf _ above, on receipt 3 PY hy 9 stains, pean th : 


ir amount of the tg ys wees 2 
PAFER-HANGINGS and WALL-DECO- 


RATIONS.—E. T. ARCHER, Patentee and sole Manufée- 
turer of the Pang Noi Ta) Silk Hangings. Ey Every frp og S| 
ee a from cylinder-work. to ost delicate 

rinti mn papers for the cottage or the poo tng Borders, 
“Medallions, &c. &c. from the Sate of bn 
best artists in the colourings of of the most refined taste. ‘Always 
"Blachine Briats of Wench ane ed all Tentinental Ma Manufactures 
achine ) cones 01 andswo: H 
ing Works, oy Oxford-street, London. Beg? 


§ sag mim -HANGINGS, the chea 
lenin at_ CROSS’S Wholesale "and Retail nerve 
Portland-street, Oxford-street, where builders and the 
can select from a stock of 50,000 pieces, at the followin 
ae prices 
Painted Marble, Granite, and Oak Papers -. from of, iter a 
Seaueee D and Draw: vreom Papess from 1 do, 


APER-HANGINGS. — JEFFREY, 


ALLEN vend aoe CO. paper call the 
of the-trade to thei: ie for the eres 
wage rh 0! Ks: and 


whieh se " 
ev 
from the mest “gomprise every ocation 
prites rerhish they “are prejared rp ofr at at very low 
ave ee ED’ a oWAREHO wssect Eat No. 500, POXPORDSTRE 
as? goods can be obtained on the same terms as at at the 
ous A PERCHA PAPER FOR DAMP aaae J. A. and 
he sole vendors of this well known A oo ga 
. near the Obelisk, and 500, 






































NOISELESS RINGS. 


Gyurts PERCHA CURTAIN & CORNICE 
TO ia 


RINGS. — These ie Bie have been much 
soar 3 


ie 


On 
Senter ie hieee a 
maybe had, either Et laoge 


to crwithent loops {ine 
any sts ieee tial ie ec aannae 


TUBING, Li FOR TANKS, ORNAMENTAL 
MOULDINGS ke macamciare by te 
(Patentees), 18, City-road, 
BARROWS, &c. for SALE ot or 


ADDERS, 
Me ge ELL the attention adic ee 
poe ng te trade generally fo te ange sock 3, exom 
other barrows; 


Feces steps, fe. be fas always on hand, anton, eee 


— 





had upo® 





vyandelietty 
joiners 
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THE. BUILDER. 














The senel Wosdouts, Aa 
A is an Re 

can be RU ea SITuER wes. 
Cc represen ts the section of 

SHUTTERS, the wood being 

the aoe 


OTT J. Wi 
Lis i773 Sh 
- UTA 


Tied s 
Mabie) LA 


. have 


QL 
Mele 





lita 





a 


PATENT DATED 9ra DAY OF OCTOBER, 1852. 


CLARK & CO.’s 
NEW PATENT COMBINED IRON AND WOOD 


REVOLVING SHUTTERS, 


IMPROVED PATENT CURVED LATH REVOLVING SHUTTERS. 


nd C represent three of the laths of the above Patent Shutters in section. 
orcurve for the ys of Iron ne ih seg bs — : 


covered or faced with thin iron, 
to split, and combining the lightness of w of wood shutters wi 
velit Bama thereby saving itcettem in py te fuera Femara 
in lees than one hour, as shown byrannesed Woedeet, her a 
IMPROVED DRAWN BRASS SASH-BARS AND STALL-BOARD PLATES. 


ENGRAVING IN THE FIRST STYLE OF WORKMANSHIP. 
PROSPECTUSES, ENGRAVINGS; AND TESTIMONIALS FORWARDED, ON APPLICATION TO 


PATENT SHUTTER WORKS, 15, GATE-STREET, LINCOLN’S-INN-FIELDS, LONDON. 














ereby they are much more securely connected tozether, and 


RK* rarene COMBIBED IRON AND pn sa Raa 
pa by being drawn over it, renderiug-it impossible for 
he durability and appearance of iron. 
_Paaees, Saat, omeiee in m sash frames, for private 
d are Pr Seen ee -frames, with pan ©. wo haas 
remarkably low prices!; the can be wedged into itsplace 
answer the purpose of Bun- blinds by day, as well as Shutters by night. 








CLARK & CO. ENGINEERS, 











CURSITOR-STREET, 


N°: 18, 
CHANCERY-LANE. 
SANDS and EMERY, 


: Sash, Shop Front, and Door 
Manufacturers, beg — 

— | their Customers and 
Publicthatthey have removed 
to more extensive Premises, 
as above, where they have 
eee see facilities for business, 








Steam Machin 
Ld and — are ennbled to fu 
: every description “7 J cigars 


—_ Wor fe well-seasoned 
; and ys a workman: 
ship st.the lowest scale 
prices, 
Glazed me Polished Goods 
in Wainscot and ep ee 
wer per for the country and for czyortatt 
Bt &@ postage stamp, a full f of Prices will be 








CI 




















M late THOMAS WARD, SASH and SHOP 
@ FRONT MANUFACTURER and JOINER to the 
TRADE, 198, ues 











Upwards ef 300 good 
sopnened doors in 


wo! 
By enclosing a 














NHARLES WM. WATERLOW, 
Manufacturer of Sashes and Frames, 

ee and Joinerto the Trade, 

fi m8 Bunhill- seasoned Finsbury-squate. 


als, superior 
wuteaeebae Ad i 
ig FOUR HUNDRED 
and a ne Sashes 
and Frames, always on 
lazed packed for 


8 securely 
P @ thecountry. Seeams-etrec. mouldings 
fin uy uantity. 
N his A ape » worth 
ninne—J the notice of all engaged in building. 


























peer ante 


EVOLVING SAFETY WOOD and IRON 


SHUTTERS. BROS ELI, Patentee, 96, mt-street, and 
Steam-works, 1 ld-street. These shu 





WO: 135, O) ese have 
out their et get over other revolving shubters for 
ae ey. an y, and fey vw 6 “References can be given to 
Gtablishente, where wobyghn ag Ae th, and numergus large 

some are measu' up 

eee Sete, and Sanee. Ore © Without tbe use ot . 
greatest possible: ease, out! oO 
manufactures Brass Sash Bars, Stall 


1 ie 


FISHER and MILLS (late Shop Foremen 


to Messra. Lawrence and ae JOINERS to the TRADE, 
Shop-fronts, fi 











@ Yorkroed, Lambeth ts, ke. 
png ey ors and sashes Rai eck. 
ieee a ene io eT usioen cll tetaened 





eum SUGDEN, . Manufacturer of 

Doors; Sashes, and FYames, an Tine to ‘lle see 
to an igpeetion of his STOO 

fo which hey can pe het with bape tee aaa oobs, cine go 

moe a pe cereien oiaction on 


CAPRON and poo, > poiners to the 
A gpa sah inform Builders sae ee teas ate 


Work ery d then wi with — "and, fra ares, 
of a spplioat! planta Bee 


iW BLINDS of every every. description, 
saverior, make; WIRE WORK of all kinds, useful 7 
e fitted &o— HLCHARDS «(late “ 











Seite 





roe & PACE, 


| 


sishal | PAVING, 26, 90. per SQUARE ak . 





BUNNETT AND CO. ENGINEERS AND FOUNDERS, 
26, LOMBARD-STREET, LONDON, AND DEPTFORD, KENT, 


ORIGINAL PATENTEES OF REVOLVING IRON AND WOOD SHUTTERS 


AND OF THE 


NEW PATENT CURVILINEAR REVOLVING IRON. SHUTTER, 
For which the PRIZE MEDAL of the GREAT EXHIBITION of 1651 was awarded. 
BUNNETT and COQ. are also the ORIGINAL PATENTEES and MANUFACTURERS of 


DRAWN METAL SASH-BARS, FOR SHOP FRONTS, SKYLIGHTS, &c: 


MOULDED eae = page PLATES, INTERNAL AND EXTERNAL BRASS FITTINGS, 
And Cast, Drawn, or Stamped Metal Work ofevery description. 


Buwnnerrt and Co. invite comparison, and challenge competition, either in’ Style, Quality, or Price, 


GENUINE SEYSSEL ASPHALTE. 
ORSI AND ARMANI. 
THE EXCLUSIVE SUPPLY OF SEYSSEL ASPHALTE (FRANGY) DIRECT FROM 
THE MINES. 
REDUCTION IN THE PRICE FOR VARIOUS WORKS FIFTEEN PER CENT. 
AND THE 
WORK GUARANTEED FOR THREE YEARS. 
Offices, No. 6, Guildhall, Basinghall-street, City. 


ORSI AND ARMANT. 


PATENT METALLIC LAVA. 


A printed List of the ay ag Works for Flooring, Roofing, Covering of soenens é wag &e. executed from 
848 to 1852,, with this Material, may be obtained at the Office 


PATENT METALLIC LAVA IS FIFTEEN PER CENT. CHEAPER 


THAN 
THE GENUINE SEYSSEL ASPHALTE OF MESSRS, O. AND A. 
OR THIRTY PER CENT. LOWER THAN ANY OTHER MATERIAL CALLED BITUMEN OR ASPHALTE.. 
Offices, No. 6, Guildhall Chambers, Basinghall-street, City. : 


METROPOLITAN MINERAL ROCK ASPHALTE COMPANY. 


OPPICES 0. ciniitcces No. 18, Beaurort-BuILDINGS, STRAND. 
EE ccckcrtcuniveten NoRWAY-WHARP, MILLBANK-STREET, WESTMINSTER. 


MANUFACTORY, ROTHERHITHE. 














boa ARCHITECTS, ENGINBERS, CONTRACTORS, &c, 


of Claridge’s Patent for th gr osing 4 ond’ 
expel lying t 5 the pul 2 Publio with ge nt ant Miveral Hook A — alte, for for ong, Floortuge ayy, Comenting of ‘Brickwork, be &e. ie conaee 


Cente for Work to any extent. Thu Gomoes 7's List of Prices shows reduction from those of any other Importer,.and 
a small per centage beyond those compositions seen od Metalic Late, 

A Guarantee is gien for wor sxcsted by this Company for ve year fee of any expenses Particulars and lists of prices}‘may- 
be had, and samples seen, at Offices of the pany as GEO. rn, 





aan BROUGHTON. ‘s Mineral Rock 
Bridge, ba wing accepted the 3a eigenen mens a fix is "Companys Works orks, the he public are Tet are } amy sa by Low omng | ti 
Soret win be caretally executed ied by workmen of of long. gh A. bee 5 in ows ype 





CHEAP, LIGHT, AND DURABLE ROOFING. 
(20GG0n"s PATENT ASPHALTE. nome 2 FELT, he has is been extensively used and 


in rolls, and not 
stiintcke sat rates de or Sa aayan eater iocceneerasoaet 
fe Steal the cost of carriage itis 
INODOROUS FELT, exe deomn valle und fas damp Soens, wad ga dat thar Gili Price ONE PENNY per Square Poot. 


Gahete PELTED due Oouning 
DRY BALI FILA, for Covering Steam Boller, Pipe a. pre Dreveating the radiation oie ed ect satan a oan onnl of Baek, 


Samples, testimonials, and full instructions, on application te COGGON and 00: #, DOWGATE-AILE, LONDON: 


SPHALTE. —GERVASE FOOTTIT, | "HE 
Bi Loree mon wind with the above ftrabl Je stk | ath rial 


Sis Br awe eh 








hem) 















THE BUILDER. 








‘ 


TO ARCHITECTS, BUILDERS, CONTRACTORS, &c. 














HARTLEY'S PATENT ROUGH PLATE GLASS, 


1-8th thick, or 2 Ibs. to the foot; 3-16ths, or 3 Ibs. ; and 1-4th, or 4 lbs, to the foot, for 
RIDGE AND FURROW ROOFS, GREENHOUSES, RAILWAY STATIONS, ENGINE SHEDS, MILLS, MARKET HALLS, AND 


PUBLIC BUILDINGS GENERALLY. 





at Giass in Roofs of a ent character should not be less than one-eighth of an inch thi hing two pounds to the foot, Messrs. JAMES HARTLE 
It being universally admitted th perman gh i &, weiching 0 pou Y 


and CO. have directed their attention to the 


ROUGH PLATE GLASS, THAT COMBINES SIZE AND STRENGTH WITH ECONOMY OF COST. 
ATENT ROUGH PLATE is manufactured in sizes e 


ig i, hinds eee are unnecessary, 
es and 


rogn al ot bein 
of Conservatori 


cody gs and Furrow Roofs. giving a span offrom 8 to 12 feet, at a 
4 gt pers its NON-TRANSPARENCY and strength render it eminently suitable for 
3 also Factories, Workshare. &c. for which purposes it is supplied in squares of all sizes, from 8 wards, 


in Greenhouses no scorch: 


ice not exceeding weight for weight that of er | 
8 by 6 inches and up 


pre further information apply to Messrs. JAMES HARTLEY and CO. Wear Glass Works, Sunderland. \ 
: N.B.—The Patent Rough Plate is supplied at a much lower cost than the common Rough Plate.—May 1, 1851. 


GLASS.—HARTLEY AND CO”’S GLASS TARIFF NEWSPAPER 
Will be forwarded Gratis, on application, “ post-paid,” to 
Messrs. JAMES HARTLEY and CO. Wear Glass-works, Sunderland ; or Purfleet Wharf, Earl-street, Blackfriars, London. 





GLASS. 


’ ‘THOMAS MILLINGTON, Importer of Foreign Sheet Glass, requests attention to the present Prices, which is 15 per cent. cheaper, and 





better than that English manufacture :— 
In Cases, BRO vnc eryoeryes «- £1 16 6 } In rob t An 
oo esvesccotscesace «OS 16. © 43 by 31. 





IMPROVED PATENT ROUGH "PLATE, PLAIN, FLUTED, “AND IN QUARRY PATTERNS. 
BRITISH PLATE, PATENT PLATE, SHEET, CROWN, AND COLOURED WINDOW GLASS. 
Pumps, Water-closets, and Plumbers’ Brass Work. Genuine White Lead, Paint, Colours, Varnishes, Brushes, &c. 


Tariffs of the above on application to” 


PURE WHITE SHADES FOR ORNAMENTS. 


T. MILLINGTON, 87, Bishopsgate-street Without, London. 





SOHO OHO CROWN, SHEET, ORNAMENTAL, 
PATENT PLATE, AND PLATE-GLASS WAREHOUSE, 
26, SOHO-SQUARE. 

ALFRED GOSLETT begs to inform Builders. Xe. that he is 

Tender for the supply of EVERY DESCRIPTION of 
PERDAred Lo Tene AT ee at WHOLESALE PRICES. 

and W. H. JACKSON beg to call the 

# Builders and the Trade to the LOW PRICES 

oftnete Pat ENT PLATE GUASS, B “BRITISH PLATE, sfilvered 


ality and finish 
TE, for elaine. of SHEET GorbUR D.and ORNAMENTAL 

. in every variety, o manufacture, at the lowest 
"Designs an and esti 





mates furnished for ornamental windows, 
either for house or —— decoration.—All applications for esti- 

and ieee of oR ices to be made at their warehouse, 
315, OXFORD 


FOREIGN SHEET GLASS, 
packed in 200-feet Cases, 348, 36s. and 383, per case. 
Patent Sheet Glass, ~ 
in sheets of 48 by 36, 32. 9s. per crate of 300 feet. 
GLASS TILES, 
+ of an inch thick, 
packed in cases containing 50—2. 5s. per case. 
~ JAMES PHILLIPS AND CQ, 
116, Bishopsgate-street Without. 


HEAP ORNAMENTAL GLASS.—I beg 
to inform SINE and, ow and the gable, tale with which gan 
rices consi Ty 


ere 








. The p 
Borders 6 from sisvanae hee og <i e quan: 
jheapest patterns always 
werk on the most moderate terms. CHARLES LONG. G, 
King-street, Baker-street, Portman-square.—Cash only. 


LATE GLASS.—What adds more to the 
adornment of house than by glazing it fg eon with 
Pilate Glass? It is not only the most p to the eye, but the 
economical ; i for ay vonetu--the first outlay is the last. Its 
brightness tering cheerfulness it throws upon all 


Gels bea ‘consideration. Who would not purchase such 
® nominal p The he greet reduction of late 
.. the reach of ake CANOB TTI, Interior Decorat- 
anu 


, 399, Oxford-street. Estimates free of charge. 


RYSTAL GLASS CHANDELIERS for 
GAS and CANDLES, of the newest and most beautiful 

h gears ore Ccocen their par- 

ti attention to the manufacture of this class of articles, with 
confidence solicit an mo age gh. of their stock. Pure hasers can 
select from a great variety Srteiret ho which additions are 


bei made 44, Surrbtres saan: manu factory, 
BRTISH and FOREIGN WINDOW- 


to 


















to 
as 


TO BUILDERS, PLUMBERS, HOUSE AGENTS, &c. 


AMES MILES’S BRITISH and FOREIGN 


WINDOW-GLASS WAREHOUSB, 18, CHUROH-STREET, 
OREDITCH, a few minutes’ walk from the Eastern Counties 


ly. sols the attention of the trade to his stock of 
may be had aye ti 


PE 
lead. pi pion rox ae 
ive atportment, of PAPEI-HANG fedean ole eat at 


o hand, at 
ST ee eerie 
vany quanti for O 47 


TO BUILDERS, oe THE PUBLIC GENERALLY. 









DENNIS, Charles-street, St. John- 
Fauker of trsserouds aoa LETTERS for Bole qfaventor, and io 
orange, &o. &c. 


| Beildare and the Trade supplied on iberal pei 
Ceres — The Manufacturer of 








~~ 


TRCN for COVERING BOORS 








APPUIS'S PATENT rat Pee esi REF. RS | 








fediebal Corks, 
FAemorials, 
fonts, Screens, ete. 


AT A VERY ECONOMICAL RATE. 


AMUEL CUNDY, Mason and Builder, 
PIMLICO MARBLE and 8T 1 
Wharf, Lower Eelgrave place, Pi Pimlico comueinonsscreaaccntet 
MARBLE ITECES manufaebured by impoened 
machinery. _ polls are invited to view the stock, unequalled 


for quality an: 
v4 "GOOD ii sg SET Ma EY PIBOs FOR 


MARBLE WORK in at oe, ath venieinty ote 
in 
rate, for HALLS, DAIRIES, LARDERS, ko. &o. — 
N.B, The“ all Sealers sont on application. ‘Works every te 
nibuses e 0) ev n 
minutes from t! the Bank. 26 





ARBLE.—Mr. J. FABBRICOTTI, of 
perron in the Un eect. of Marble Quarries and the only 
of his own the gentlemen conn th 


ozp quart ies, begs to inform 
the marble trade that he has established, in London, the most ex- 


tensive Depét of Statu: tery Ve vane & Sicilian. Dove, and Black and 
Gold Marbles, at CAR HAMES BANK, PIM- 
ridge-Ofice, 8, Crescent-terrace, 


LIGO, the Fy of Vauxhati-be 
Millbank, Mr. THOS. THO OMPBON: Agen 


TO BUILDERS, MASONS, AND OTHERS. 


A* the MARBLE, STONE, and WOOD- 
{SS WINS and PLANING MILLS, Commercial-road, 


Tne target stock in England of Marble in Blocks and Slabs, 
Looe ieee Dove, B Black, and Black and Gold, Slewna, | St. 
une 
Also a varialy af of Chimney-pieces, Veined, Black, B 
Gold, Statuary, Lf other chain descripti tions of Marble ay Bn 
Po are Hill, Park Spring. and other stone in Blocks, 
Slabs, Landings, and Headstones, Yorkshire Paving, Granite, 


urb, &, 
“Anal the largest stock of well-sensoned Flooring of all descri 
aed Match Boarding, Cut Stuff, &c. at the lowest possible 


nal , epede carefully packed and forwarded to any part of 
JOHN HOLMES, Agent. Commercial-road, Pimlico. 


ARKET WHARF, REGENT’S PARK 


ASIN.—MARTIN and WOOD solicit the attention 
of Butlders, Le og and others, to their stoek of Portland, 
York, and Stone; also Slates, 
Plaster, Bricks, Miles, Ete Fire-stone, &¢. 
the lowest ced owey Uy prices for Cash. 

Steps, cut to order on the shee phoxtant 
ings leton hing” A Stock of oe 
always on hand. Mortar, Lime, 
attention paid to country o: 


ORSHAM-DOWN, and other BATH and 
—MARTIN i 
form their. Friends | the Buildi "trade generally, My aii 
wi at- 

by st 











Orders ged {aguisies for the above 
tended to by being addressed to MARKET-WHARF, 


PARK: REIN. 
Bice Fe STONE 
n.— EDWARD EEG OSEED 
supply t the he Box-hill Ground Blane. Co pa oll = oy Coombedown, 
of the best quality, at the lowest 
prices. ick and Forest is Dean Stone in blocks, steps, 
endings. XY slabs of any thickness,—N.B. ne and other goods 





DEPOT, Great Western 





AEN and AUBIGNY STONE— 


F. FOUCARD. Stone Merchant and Quarry Propriete, 
Quai des Abattoirs, Caen, and at 6, Ked Lion-street, Bo: 
market. Contracts taken for any quantities. Cargoes shipped to 
order from Caan te to any port. 


C inen and AUBIGNY STONE— 
Gates and Som late wb ge firm of LUARD, ye 

and C Quarrymen and Gen tone Merchants, Wharf, 

Rotherhit e, London, na sce Goan fone 

Mount Pleasant, Liverpool; Castle Fields, fanchester.— — m Af mene 

tion and samples forwarded on ap lication Wharf, 

Rotherhithe. ples may be seen at the Office oe - Th Builder, 


Box WEATHER STONE, of best quality, 


SCALLETT Bao. &e. &e. supplied direct from 
uarries by ea & TRONG, Quarry Proprietor and Stone 
The great’ durability of the Box Ground 
Stone, uithetoridto the most intense frost, renders ita | 
stone for all external building ‘ore Orders to ont ae 
to. De ox Station, Great Western 
Railway. where an extensive eae is olways kept. Every d 
tion of Stcne Work. both plain aud ornamental, prepared 
* fixing. Ashlar, Rangework, Walling Stones, &. &. al 
sale. Vases in elegant variety, URNS, FOUNTAINS, CHIM 
PIECES, &c. &c.—Box, Wilts, March 0, 1853. 


HE PIMLICO SLATE- WORKS, 
Patronized b; Romelky, the Heads of the Nobility, the Cl 
prehitects rf, Eminen uilders, Railwa: praeaeers, a 
.—MAGNUS’S ENAMELLED SLATE (notwith- 
sanite gens — le Ler nea and infringements of nis patent that 
are attempted), continues to grow in favour with the public, being 
handsomer, more durable, and very much cheaper than marble— 
Price-lists and a sheet of drawings, sent to any part of the kingdom 
ai Cisterns, Filters, Dairy and Larder Shelves, Wine Cellar 
‘ittings, Slabs, and every variety of plain Slate-work, at prices 
that defy competition.—39 and 40, Upper Belgrave-place. 


ALENTIA SLATE SLABS.—The Valentia 

Sat Company invite attention to their Slabs now supplied, 

of very large dimensions and of superior quali: They have been 

used at the E British Museum, National Gallery, Bethlem Hospital, 
various lunatic asylums, the Ordnance Works, Model Prison 

tonville, an Malting Floors in Bedf Porte 


d other Se ‘4. 
and Hertfordshire, ri e Race Stand ¥ Bnighto: 
mou ks, and are Kept in stock in Jarge quan 























reeman’s Wharf, Millbank-street ; also by Messrs. SHA APE, 
Tooley-treets and Messra BRABYS, Belvedere-road, where 
0 





Sestser MANUFACTURE, by STEAM 
MACHINERY, at BRINDLEY’S ‘OLD’ est ABLISE- 
MENT.—Always on ‘hand, a large assortment of u 

SLABS, of various qualities, and an extensive stock of ROOFING 

SLATES. Price lists may be had upon peplicedie ion, or sent by 

post.— Works and Wharf, Bermondsey-wall, Dockh 


mets | AT erecns.< net STONE CHIMNEY- 
PTECES.—Neat chamber Simaney-pieces, moulded jainbs, 
mantel, vs | for 7s. 6d. each, free on board at Newe 
Tyne ; or pai to London, 9a. Quotations to other Pre furnished, 
cnappliction tothe Manufacturer, W.B, WILKINSON, Prudhoe- 
street, Newcastle-on-Tyne. 








avers 
| FREDERICK RANSOME'S PATENT. 
HE SILICEOUS STONE COMPANY 


are oA to UNDERTAKE CON 
EXECUTION of Tan i, in the PATENT NWS, rt hat iis 
stood the of se exposure to the weather wi 
being affected in th gslighleat decree 1 In appearance it acc it acute? 


resembles paw bak ogy to ce 
kind. The ordre grit cai yey ico material “ial of inal 
d og combined by means of a fed 








ieeet 








BATH STONE OF BEST QUALITY. 
RANDELL and SAUNDERS, 


QUARRY MEN AND STONE-MERCHANTS, 
BATH. 
(DEPOTS.) 
Great Western Railway Station.... 
Great Western Railway Station.... 
pogatoan ay Mount-pleasant ...... 


jolist ot pice prices Be ees ae 
Stone Office, Oorsham, 


PADDINGTON. 
BRISTOL. 
LIVERPOOL. 


2 Sains 


BRENT MOOR GRANITE QU. 


ARRIES, 
shies Saat UTH DEVON.—W. TUCKWELL begs to inform Ar: 


Pea | See gw cee he is prepared to 


a the. epok, Norway Susance. | Seti 
Ws desks ec cn Shana naval 





ay Seanrence: | Price 





it is bei 

sili yhich renders it, in inion of th 
c' ipo Ei camera Bt indestructible Ba than the early 
of stones now used in building. 

‘or tectural purposes, it is made of any quality of texture, 
and is trably adapted for every desoription of work, plain or 
in » Pertace-work: Balustrad org hk i: ebony 
of for the more elaborate earvings'used in Eech jsiatical cal Baling 
ee y gy of Golowr and 2 Patera, 

rand ] 
oa every ion ie ina 
cnt Came —for purifyi sor in alah at 
and sadbintion 
fe en ond es particulars 
8, John-street, Adelphi. EDWARD MENDHAM, Sec. 


RANKS and 
eV RITER, for cop 
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